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PRE-MONGOLIAN CHURCH LIFE IN RUSSIA 


By LEICESTER CrosBy LEwis, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


To speak in an Irish strain, if anyone wishes to understand 
much of the early history of English Christianity, he should 
first of all study the Church of Russia. At least that has been 
my experience. Having had annually to expound the conven- 
tional problems and crises of the early English Church, a theme 
hackneyed not only for Anglicans but for all historians of 
Western Christianity, I have been surprised and pleased to 
find how many questions and relationships, almost always 
treated as peculiarly Western and English, find their counter- 
part, reflection, and more satisfying solution in the develop- 
ment of this far-off Church on the other side of the world. 

For in many respects the story of Russian Christianity is — 
similar to that of England, only projected eastward. In both, 
the stage is set amid a rude native folk, ruled over by the 
recently arrived Scandinavian pirate chiefs, whose warriors 
form the nobility. Just as in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
England was overrun by Teutonic marauders coming down 
from the present Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and turning 
westward, so during those same centuries, the ninth and tenth, 
the western part of present Russia following the great rivers — 
Dnieper, Dniester, and Volkov, was conquered, arnnnigie and 
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had turned eastward.' In both England and Russia, Christian- 
ity is received en bloc from a capital of the Empire, and its 
national development is dependent upon the fortunes of its his- 
toric Mother. Just as Augustine, with his forty Italian monks, 
brought the Christianity of Gregory of Rome to England, 
and hence for England Rome was the parent, guide, and 
arbiter, so from Constantinople came every bit of Christianity 
which Kievan Russia possessed, with corresponding implica- 
tions. The subsequent difference of history between Rome 
and Constantinople accounts to a large degree for the later 
difference of relationship between Constantinople and Russia 
on the one hand, and Rome and England on the other. 

One marked characteristic, however, sharply distinguished 
the Russian development from that of the West. It is admir- 
ably given in the posthumous volume of Birkbeck, edited by 
Riley. “Before the time of St. Vladimir, the monarchy, if we 
may call it so, much resembled all the other lordships which had 
been established by the hardy Scandinavian or Teutonic ad- 
venturers in other parts of Europe. While these born leaders 
of men were able everywhere to form a sort of rude military 
organization, based principally upon the personal bravery of 
themselves and their families, neither in Russia nor elsewhere 

1 “The Russian Variagi readily sold their services to foreign nations, to Novgo- 
rod as well as to Byzantium. This is one more feature of resemblance with the 
Normans of France, whom the Greek emperors also employed in their wars 
against the Saracens of Italy. Sometimes, instead of fighting for others, they 
made war for themselves. This was the case with the Danes in England, the 
Normans in Neustria, the descendants of Tancred in Naples and Sicily, the com- 
panions of Ruric in Russia. As they were usually a very small number, they 
blended rapidly with the conquered nations. Thus the descendants of Rollo 
quickly became Frenchmen, and those of Robert Guiscard, Sicilians. In the 
Variag bands Slavs were mingled with Scandinavians; but we also know that in 
the bands of Northmen who ravaged the country of France there was a large 
number of Gallo-Romans, renegades from Christianity, who thirsted for more 
pillage and murder than did the Vikings themselves. This mingling of the 
adventurers and the indigenous race explains the rapidity with which the Nor- 
mans of Russia and the Normans of France lost their language, customs, and 


religion.” Rambaud-Dole, History of Russia, I, p. 63; See also Haskins, The 
Normans in European History, Boston, 1915, ch. 2. 
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were they able, on the basis of their own civilization, to form 
an organized State capable of any degree of permanency. For 
this they had to wait, until through Christianity they were 
brought into contact with the traditions of government 
embodied in the Roman Empire. This is, of course, an his- 
torical truism, and it is needless to trace it out in respect to 
the Western nations. But the point that is often missed, and | 
yet which, if we are to understand Russian history at all, must 
be insisted on, is that Russia was brought into contact with 
the Roman Empire and Roman civilization in a much more 
immediate and direct sense, than were the rising monarchies of 
the West. It must be remembered that, before the rise of 
these latter, the Western Empire had already ceased to exist at 
Rome; and consequently that it was only upon a tradition of 
the past, upon the Romani nominis umbra and not Rome her- 
self, that the Western kingdoms were modelled. But the foun- 
dations of the Russian monarchy were, on the contrary, laid at 
a time when the Eastern Empire was still in actual working 
order. Constantinople, in the time of St. Vladimir, was no 
mere name, or shadow of departed greatness. On the con- 
trary, it was still a living and vigorous embodiment of the 
Imperialism of the Christianized Roman Empire. Accord- 
ingly, one finds that, although the House of Rurik was of Scan- 
dinavian origin, the Grand Dukes, together with Christianity, 
immediately adopted from Constantinople many ideas of gov- 
ernment, which, while utterly alien to the genius of the Scan- 
dinavian, or indeed, of the whole Teutonic race, formed an 
indispensable part of the Roman system of government.”? 

Thus, quite apart from recent events and current interests, 
the study of the expansion of Christianity in Russia is full of 
suggestion and enlightenment for the historian of any part or 
period of the Church. 

It is common to divide Russian Church History into five 
periods: the first, from the introduction of Christianity into 
Russia until the Mongolian invasions, viz., to 1237; the 

2 Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church, New York, 1917, pp. 168-169. 
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second, the period of Mongolian supremacy, 1238-1409; the 
third, from the separation of the Metropolitarfates to the 
erection of the Patriarchate, 1410-1587; the fourth, the period 
of the Patriarchate, 1588-1719; and the fifth, the epoch of the 
Holy Synod, 1723-1917. We indeed hope that with the 
re-erection of the patriarchate last year, a sixth and prosperous 
era has been inaugurated, but it is with the Church life only in 
the first, or pre-Mongolian, period that this article deals.* 


I. THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO RUSSIA 


There is a sharp contrast in the time process between the 
conversion of the Russians and that of the English. When 
Augustine came to Kent in 597, there were apparently among 
the English no Christians at all, save the queen and her 
episcopal chaplain.t The conversion of the English then fol- 
lowed as a distinct event, new and unprepared for, except 
perhaps by economic and cultural movements in Gaul.’ On 
the other hand, at least from the time of Igor in Russia, 7.e., 
from about 900, fully eighty years before the historic if not 
; historical conversion of Vladimir, there were Christians with 
some degree of cultal prominence in Russia. This fact, even 
- more than the Russians’ natural love for the true God, of which 
Russian Church historians are so certain,’ explains first the 
_ unquestionably rapid spread of Christianity, when once the 


3’ The less common abbreviations used here are: 

Pyxosogctso no Uctopin Pasans, 1, 1889; 
ERB—Ediger, Russlands dlteste Beziehungen zu Deutschland, Frankreich, und der 
rémischen Kurie, Halle, 1911; GKD—Goetz, Kirchenrechtliche und Kulturge- 

schichtliche Denkméiler Altrusslands, Stuttgart, 1905; Uctopia 

Mocxsa, I1, 1902; KH—Kluchevsky-Hogarth, History of Rus- 
sta, New York, I, 1911; MB—Mouravieff, History of the Church of Russia, 
Oxford, 1842; MR—Munro, Rise of the Russian Empire, Boston, 1900; PB— 
Philaret-Blumenthal, Geschichte der Kirche Russlands, Frankfurt, I, 1872; RD— 
Rambaud-Dole, History of Russia, Boston, I, 1879. 

* Plummer, Churches in Britain before 1000, London, 1911, Vol. I, p. 44. 

5 Scott Holmes, The Christian Church in Gaul, London, 1911, pp. 511-512. 
crp. 63. 

PB s. 32. 
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favor of the state was obtained, and also the lack of any 
extended opposition and persecution in this expansion. It ~_ 
a case of peaceful penetration. As Dobroklonsky says: | 
“Strictly the history of the Russian Church begins at the time 
of the proclamation of Christianity as the official religion of 
Russia under St. Vladimir. . . . But this does not at all 
mean that the Russian Church. . . received the faith 
without previous preparation. The conquest of Christianity — 
over heathenism was prepared for. . . by the penetration 
of Christianity over frontiers of Russia oad by an ever greater 
and greater expansion.” 

(CodctBeHHO ucTopia Pyccxoi CO BpeMeHH 
BaajuMipb Caatoms... Ho OTHIOAb He = 
Pycckad... ABHAACh BIpyrh, TopiaecrBo xpuctian- 
BeHia XpucTiancTBa Bb Poccin Bee 
pacupoctpanenia. JP 11.) 

The early summer of the year 860 is a decisive date in 
Russian history. In that year® while Rurik was still governing 
at Novgorod, two of his more adventurous leaders, Ascold and ; 
Dir, set out on the old trade route down the Dnieper to Con- 
stantinople. Upon coming to Kiev, they overcame the — 
Polian Slavs* then inhabiting it, and settled there, thus 
making in Kiev a second Scandinavian fortress, similar to but 
independent of Novgorod. It was from the Kievan Russ, 
perhaps in the same year’® that the famous expedition was — 
launched against Constantinople, in which the capital was © 
saved only by the miraculous power of the Virgin’s robe, im- — 


mersed in the waters of the Bosphorus by the Patriarch | : 


Photius." According to practically all accounts, the conse- 


8 IPI erp. 38 keeps the date of Pseudo-Nestor, but Bury, Eastern Roman 
Empire, London, 1912, p. 143, note I, gives good reasons for putting the expedi- 
tion from Novgorod to Kiev even shortly before 860. 


*MR p. 
10 TPH erp. go. 


PBs. 12; PRE XVs. 391. 
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quence of this raid was that the Russ leaders were converted, 
and took back home with them a bishop and missionary 
paraphernalia. Bury feels that this means that Ascold and Dir 
received Christianity, but that upon their murder twenty 
years later in 883 by Oleg, a kinsman of Rurik, Christianity in 
Kiev, “though . . . not wiped out, ceased to enjoy official 
recognition.”! Golubinsky tries hard to prove that these bap- 
tized leaders were not Ascold and Dir of Kiev," but as he then 
proceeds to admit that during the reign of these princes at 
Kiev, “there may have been Christians” among them, we may 
conclude that it is probable that Christianity had a few converts 
in the Russian capital in the second half of the ninth century. 

Ascold and Dir, whether baptized or not, continued to con- 
solidate the Kievan capital until their death at the hands of 
Oleg, Rurik’s successor and half-brother, in 883." During 
Oleg’s reign, 883-912, there is no mention of Christianity in 
Kiev, but upon Oleg’s death in 912, Igor the son of Rurik, for 
whom Oleg had been guardian, came to the throne. During: 
his reign 912-945, despite his numerous wars with neighboring 
Slavs, with Bulgarians, and with Constantinople, Chris- 
tianity not only existed in Kiev, but had apparently unhindered 
recognition.” In the treaty between the Russians and the 
Greeks in 945 at Kiev, Igor and his chieftains swear before the 
idol of Peroun, except those who are Christians, and these 
take their oath at the altar of the cathedral church of St. 
Elias.!7 Golubinsky feels that this must be looked upon as 
the first act in a steadily progressive drama of Russian Chris-_ 
tianity. “It (Christianity) appeared, it may be, even before 
Igor, but in any case certainly in his reign, and did not dis- 
appear any more subsequently in Kiev, but existed continu- 

2 Op. cit., p. 421 note. 

3 crp. 45. 

TPIL crp. 46, mexay ormma PBaparamn, kakb cCkaxkeMb 

1 MR pp. 22-26. 

is erp. 65-66. 

17 PBs. 14. But compare IPI] crp. 17 on the meaning of cOopnaa wepKoBB- 
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ously in the latter until the time of Vladimir himself. In con- 
sequence of this, its uninterrupted history in Russia ought 
strictly to be reckoned from as early as the days of the first of 
the princes rather than from the time of the second.”!® 

MOKETL ObITD, ropa, a Bo 
HecoMHSHHO BL ero xpucriancrBo He TOTOMB 
dorbe Bb Kiesb, a nocroanmo BL 
camoro Baajumipa, BcxbactBie ero ucTOpia BD 
Poccin MOAaraeMa coOcTBeHHO He CO BpeMeHH BTOpaTo 
H3b a He KAKD CO TepBaro). 

Olga, Igor’s widow, now ruled in Kiev from 945 until her 
son Sviatoslav took the government into his own hands in 
964.'° Olga was unquestionably a Christian, as were many at 
her court. This appears in the state reception which was 
accorded to her upon her visit to Constantinople in 957, by the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus.”° Legend has it that 
it was at this time that she was baptized, with the Patriarch 
Theophylact as godfather. The visit is certain *!, but that she 
was baptized at this time is doubted by Rambaud * and denied 
by Golubinsky.* Probably she had been baptized in Kiev in 
945, as a result of the steadily increasing Christian propa- 
ganda, but the visit to the capital dazzled the accuracy of later 
chronicles. From the political standpoint, Olga’s was a most 
successful reign. 

Despite his Christian mother, Sviatoslav did not accept 
Christianity, but refused to be baptized, and mocked at 
everything Christian.** He is a good replica of his Scandina- 
vian brothers, the sons of Sabert in Essex, who in the heathen 
reaction of 616 made life so unhappy for Mellitus.” At the 

2 T'PIL erp. 76, 

* PB s. 16, and cp. MR p. 34. 


is TPH crp.63. 

19 MR p. 28. 

20 PB s. 15-16 

2 RD p. 69. 

% Bright, Early English Church History, 3rd Ed., Oxford 1897, p. 115. 
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death of Sviatoslav in 976, there were four years of civil war, 
between his sons Oleg, Yarapolk, and Vladimir, but in 980, by 
the death of the first two, Vladimir became sole prince of Kiev. 
It was during the reign of this son of Sviatoslav, Vladimir, 
980-1015, that Kievan Russia became technically and officially 
Christian. The well-known story as to the test of Creeds, 
represented by Bulgarian Mohammedan, German Catholic, 
Khazar Jew, and Greek Catholic missionaries, before the Great 
Prince, together with his subsequent embassy of investigation 
to Constantinople, is now adjudged legendary by the special- 
ists in this field. Yet back of the picturesque scene, there 
is this historical situation,?’ namely, that Russia was develop- 
ing so widely on West, East, and South, that some decision 
must be made by king and people as to the national religious 
policy, and in view of the historic and economic demands, as 
Ediger says: “Es ergab sich fiir ihn nur eine Méglichkeit: 
er musste das Christentum von Konstantinopel her an- 
nehmen.” 
There is another legend, less well-known than that of the 
conversion of Kiev, about the latter’s eastern neighbors. To 
the east of Kiev, there stretched in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies straight across the north shore of the Black Sea the great 
kingdom of the Khazars, “a conglomerate of dingy 
tribes.”*® About the middle of the eighth century, the 
Khazars were converted to Judaism, and the story of this 
conversion, Dubnow gives as follows: “The King, or Khagan 
of the Khazars, by the name of Bulan, had resolved to abandon 
paganism, but was undecided as to the religion he should 
adopt instead. Messengers sent by the Calif persuaded him 


ERB s. 82; crp. 112, 126, 179. 

27 Dubnow-Friedlaender, History of the Jews in Russia and Poland, Philadel- 
phia, 1916, Vol. I, p. 31. “This popular tradition is historically true only in so far 
as it reflects the ecclesiastic and political struggle of the time. . . . For com- 
munity of political and economic interests was forcing Byzantium and the Prin- 
cipality of Kiev into an alliance, which was finally consummated at the end of 
the tenth century by the conversion of Russia to Greek Orthodox Christianity.” 
28 ERB s. 80. 
29 Dubnow, op. cit., p. 19. 
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CHURCH LIFE IN RUSSIA 269 
to’accept Islam, envoys from Byzantium endeavored to win 
him over to Christianity, and representatives of Judaism > 
championed their faith. As a result, Bulan arranged a dis- 
putation between the advocates of the three religions, to be 
held in his presence, but he failed to carry away any definite 
convictions from their arguments and mutual refutations. 
Thereupon the King invited first the Christian and then the 
Mohammedan, and questioned them separately. On asking the 
former, which religion he thought was the better of the two, 
Judaism or Mohammedanism, he received the reply Judaism, 
since it is the older of the two, and the basis of all religions. — 
On asking the Mohammedan which religion he preferred, — 
Judaism or Christianity, he received the same reply in favor of 
Judaism, with the same motivation. ‘If that be the case,’ 
argued Bulan in consequence, ‘if both the Mohammedan and © 
the Christian acknowledge the superiority of Judaism to the 
religion of their antagonist, I too prefer to adopt the Jewish 
religion.’ Bulan accordingly embraced Judaism, and many 
of the Khazar nobles followed his example.” *° 
To return to the conversion of Russia. From 988 onward, 
Christianity became the official cult of the Kievan Principality, | 
and was favored and furthered wherever in Russia the Kievan 
might was recognized. This certainly included in the first 
quarter of the eleventh century Novgorod, Perejaslav, Tscher- 
nigov, Belgorod, and Vladimir in Volhynia.* 


_- II. EARLY RUSSIAN CHURCH LAW 


There are two important witnesses to the function of the 
Church in Russian life of this period, namely, the Church Ordi- 
nances of Vladimir and those of his son Yaroslav the Wise. 

The origin of the Ordinances of Vladimir has been much dis- 
puted.* Karamsin in his History of the Russian State denied 
their authenticity on the ground of certain obvious anachron- 

30 Op. cit., p. 21. 


31 PB s. 21. 
GKD s. 9. 
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isms, as for instance, when Vladimir in the prologue says that 
he received baptism from the Patriarch Photius, dead nearly a 
century. This attack upon their authenticity was answered 
for the Church by several ecclesiastical historians, such as 
Eugenius of Kiev and Makarius of Moscow. Then in 1880 
Golubinsky * and later Surorov denied again that they could 
be regarded as genuine. The last word so far on this whole 
question of early Kievan Church Law has been said by Goetz, 
in his two remarkable volumes: Das Kiever Héhlenkloster als 
Kulturzentrum des vormongolischen Russlands, Stuttgart, 1904, 
and Kirchenrechtliche und kulturgeschichtliche Denkmdler Alt- 
russlands, Stuttgart, 1905. He comes to the conclusion that 
the Ordinances are genuine in the content and material, but not 
in their present literary form.** Hence he presents them as 
valid witnesses to the Church life of the period. 

There are five chapters to the Ordinances of Vladimir. 
The first, starting in the name of the Trinity, enacts the tithe 
for the support of the Church. The second and fourth, follow- 
ing the Nomocanon of Justinian, separate the ecclesiastical 
and civil spheres of legal jurisdiction, and define the cases 
answerable in the ecclesiastical courts. These are divorce, 
fornication, seduction, quarrel between husband and wife over 
property, marriage within the forbidden degrees, magic, poison, 
witchcraft, heresy, heirs’ quarrel over inheritance, robbery of 
churches, and sacrilege. As Kluchevsky points out, the Church 
had charge of family, religious, and moral order.* Besides this 
jurisdiction, over cases, the Church was the court for the 
following groups of persons: (1) the parochial clergy with their 
families, and the monks; (2) lay folk in the service of the 
Church, such as doctors, midwives, makers of the Eucharistic 
bread, and church servants (the Western Minor Orders?); 
(3) pensioners of the Church and sacred beggars; (4) those 

33 For outline of Golubinsky’s work as historian see Y Tponnn stb Axajemin 
1814-1914 Mockxga, 1914, CTp. 708-721. 


*&GKDs. Io. 
3 KH p. 166, 
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CHURCH LIFE IN RUSSIA 271 
connected with benevolent establishments, such as hospitals, — 
homes, etc. For all the above instances, Vladimir binds him- _ 
self and his successors to respect the jurisdiction of the Church. | 
The third chapter treats of the respect for and rights due the © 
Episcopate, and the fifth damns any who transgress these 
Ordinances. 

There is thus a clear case of Byzantinism in the first reli- 
gious law of Russia. 

The reign of Vladimir’s son Yaroslav, 1015-1054, was the ~ 
most brilliant period of the early Russian Church. Kiev was 
in constant communication with the progressive lands of the 
West by royal alliances, trade, and even religion.* Under this 
great prince, the Russian Charlemagne, whose son Vladimir 
married Githa, daughter of Harold, the last of the Saxon kings ~ 
of England *7, and whose sister Maria married Duke Casimir of © 
Poland, for several years a monk of Cluny **, there appeared 
the second great Russian Church Code, the Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances of Yaroslav. 

In this, the matters adjudged by the Church are divided 
into three classes: (1) acts of sin alone. These were entirely 
ecclesiastical in nature and treatment, such as witchcraft, 
marriage within prohibited degrees, and unauthorized divorce; 
(2) acts involving both sin and crime. Here the Church de- 
termined the sentence, but the royal officers confirmed and 
pronounced it; *® (3) acts of crime committed by ecclesiastical 
persons. Nominally the Church had jurisdiction in such cases, 
but actually the royal officers were consulted and frequently 
attended the trial.“° Kluchevsky summarizes the new ele- 
ments in this Code as follows: (1) abrogation of the view | 
of crime as a material injury done only to the community, 
in favor of the view of crime as a moral injury done not only 


ERB s. 115. Cp. in detail the whole of cap. 4. 

37 RD p. 84. 

38 MR p. 49. 

39 Cp. the stand of William the Conqueror in England, Gee and Hardy, Docu- 
ments Illustrative of English Church History, London, 1914, doc. XVI. 


4° Cp. the Constitutions of Clarendon, Gee and Hardy, op. cit., doc. XXIII. 
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to the community, but also to the criminal himecif: : (2) the 
rendering indictable of a larger number of offenses than had 
hitherto come within the purview of ancient legal custom; and 
(3) the supplementing of the old monetary penalties for cer- 
tain moral-preventive measures designed to restore the will- 
power of the criminal—measures such as penance, detention 
in a “church-house,” and corporal punishment.*! 

Thus in Church Law, as well as in the entire Russkaia 
Pravda of this period, there is a strong resemblance to what we 
find in Scandinavian-Roman combinations of the West. Ram- 
baud goes so far as to say that “at this period Russia had 
almost the same laws as the West.” ” 

A number of problems which always arise in the discussion 
of the relation in the Early Middle Ages of the national hier- 
archies of the West to the Papacy, receive light from a study 
of the prerogatives of the Patriarch of Constantinople in 
churches missionized from the Eastern capital. Golubinsky 
defines these rights as follows,** and many are the Western 
parallels: 

1. He appointed the Metropolitans of Russia. Cp. the 
appointment of Theodore of Tarsus by Pope Vitalian in 668.‘ 

2. He did not ordinarily interfere with the Metropolitan’s 
jurisdiction, so long as there was no disorder, but in case 
trouble arose, he had the right and obligation to straighten 
matters out, and if necessary to bring the Metropolitan to 
trial. Cp. here the case of Leo the Great and Hilary of Arles, 
and Pope Zachary and the Council of Clovesho in 747. 

3. He had the right to convoke the Councils of the Metro- 
politanate. Cp. the visit of the Papal legates to Mercia in 
786, and later the growth of Lateran Councils. 

41 KH p. 169. 

4 RD p. 84. 


 Gwatkin, Church and State in England, Longmans, 1917, p. 16. 

PRE, VIII s. 57. 

46 Hunt, English Church from its foundation to the Norman Conquest, Macmillan, 


1907, p. 231. 
47 Hunt, op. cit., pp. 236-237. 
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4. He had the right to receive appeals from archepiscopal 
courts. The well-known story of Wilfrid and Theodore is an 
illustration of this for the West. Note the anxiety to explain 
away the significance of Wilfrid’s appeal, even in such an ~ 
admirable treatment, as that of Wakeman-Ollard, History — 
of the Church of England, London, 1914, p. 37. 

5. He had the right of exempting monastic property from > 
episcopal jurisdiction, and taking it under his direct — 
and protection. This privilege, so far as I know, appears in 
the West only shortly before the foundation of Cluny, early in 
the tenth century.** 

Of course, the interest in these privileges lies in the fact that — 
they are all patriarchal and not papal claims. When met with 
in the West, they are frequently instanced as recognitions of 
Papal authority in the earliest ages, and Anglicans have - 
strained themselves to explain them. It is instructive to real-— 
ize that they were simply expressions of that initiative in leader- 
ship, which was claimed by and accorded to all the chieftains — 
at the great Church centers, quite without any thought of 
Petrine prerogative or infallible guidance. 

Of heretics falling foul of Church Law, there is little mention © 
in this period. Philaret *? knows of an Adrian, who appeared 
in Kiev in 1003, and for his outspoken criticism of clergy, 
teaching, and practices, was cast into prison by the Metro- 
politan Leontius, where “he repented.”®® A century later, 
there came to the same Church an Armenian monk, Martin, — 
whom Arnt * calls the “father of Russian Schism.” It is certain © 
that his special type of opposition to the Church fixed on 
precisely those meticulous points of ceremonial, which we — 
find so prominent in the later Raskolniki. In Baptism, said 
he, the child must not be borne from South to North, but > 
carried all the way around the font. The sign of the Cross — 


may be made validly only with the index and middle fingers, _ 


48 AJT, XXII, 1918, p. 397, and note 1. 
PBs. 49. 


5° MB pp. 17-18. 
ZKT, XXXVIII, 1914, s. 
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while altars can no longer face East, but must be turned to the 
South, etc. In the year 1157, he was condemned by a council of 
Bishops, and burnt. Perhaps it was by reason of this treat- 
ment, that heresy was not popular in Kievan Russia. 


III. RELATIONS WITH ROME 


While Kiev thus received its Christianity directly from 
Constantinople, there’ were many motives at work, which 
brought it into contact with the Romanized religion of the 
West. There seems to have been a fairly constant stream of 
embassies, both political and religious, between Kiev and the 
German and Italian courts. In 958, the great Queen Olga, 
despite her reception at Constantinople (or perhaps because 
of it?) turned to the West in temporary displeasure, and asked 
the Emperor Otto I for a bishop and missionaries.*? Appar- 
ently this resulted in the mission of Adalbert of Treves in 
961 or 962. The latter was sent by Otto with rich equipment, 
but returned unsuccessful within the year, a failure due, first 
of all, to the difficulties of language, and, secondly, to the 
heathen opposition of Olga’s son, Sviatoslav. In 968 this 
same Adalbert became Archbishop of Magdeburg. It will, 
perhaps, help us to appreciate the lines of connection between 
the East and the West of this time, to recall that Otto II in 
972 married Theophano, daughter of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Romanus II, and that Theophano was the elder 
sister of that Anna, whom Vladimir married after the sack of 
Cherson in 988.°* Thus Vladimir was the uncle of Otto III.® 

Papal * embassies appeared at Kiev in 978, 991, and again. 


in 1000, but the warning and influence of the Patriarch of — 


EBRs. 12. 

JP crp. 79. 

4 ERBs. 18. Cp. RD, p. 84. 

55 For the complicated negotiations of the marriage, see Gregorovius-Hamilton, 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, 2nd Ed., London, 1903, III, pp. 
368-377. 

5 It may be well to point to the inaccurate terminology still found in many 
works. It is frequently said that Russia received Greek Orthodox Christianity. 
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Constantinople rendered them unsuccessful.57 A German | 
bishop, Rheinberns of Kolberg, was chaplain to the wife of _ 
Vladimir’s son Sviatopolk.®* It is said that both husband and | 
wife accepted the Western customs, but as the whole family 
was imprisoned by Vladimir, and the chaplain died in prison, — 
nothing came of this attempt to Normanize Kiev. 

Shortly after Yaroslav’s death in February 1054, the Roman } 
legates, Cardinal Humbert, Chancellor Frederick, and Bishop 
Peter of Amalfi, who had just excommunicated Cerularius in 
Constantinople, stopped at Kiev on their homeward journey, 
to try, if possible, to swing Russia to the West.®® It seemed an 
opportune time, as Kiev was just then at outs with Constan- | 
tinople, because Yaroslav had taken the appointing of the 
Metropolitan away from the Patriarch into his own hands.*® 
Nevertheless, the anti-Western feeling was so strong, that the © 
only outcome was an enthusiastic pamphlet warfare on the ~ 
part of the Russian ecclesiastics. At the same time, the bitter 
hatred of the West did not permeate the mass of the people 
until the sacking of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204." 
This brutality to the Mother of Eastern Christianity, plus the 
effect of the Mongol Conquest, were the two factors which © 
alienated Russian thought from that of the West. 

Finally in 1073, Isiaslav, one of the sons of the great Yaro- 
slav, found himself dispossessed of his kingdom by his brother 
Sviatoslav.* He fled westward from Kiev to Poland, and be- 
Of course, the meaning is obvious, but before 1054 it is hard to see how there was 
any such thing formally as either Greek Orthodox Christianity on the one hand, 
or “Roman Catholicism” on the other. There was simply the established Ca- 
tholicism of the Imperial State Church, with Eastern and Western emphasis, 
tendencies, and customs, but with little of that theological antagonism and — 
separateness, which the usual terms imply. There was, if you will, Roman 
Greek Christianity at Constantinople, and German Roman Christianity at Rome, 
but no one of the time would have imagined they were separate systems. 

57 ERB s. 84. 

58 PB s. 53. 

5° ERB s. 92. 

6° Brueckner-Havelock, Literary History of Russia, London, 1908, p. 7. 

$! Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, St. Louis, 1910, Vol. VI, p. 162. 

I'PIL erp. 600. 
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sought help of Boleslav II. The latter, however, only robbed 
him of what little wealth he still retained, and the impover- 
ished prince fled still further west to the court of Henry IV, 
then at Mainz. Henry was strong in promises, but incapable 
of rendering any vital help (Just previous to Canossa!). 
An embassy was sent to Kiev, but Sviatoslav rendered this 
ineffective by bribery. Perhaps, as a last resort, Isiaslav now 
turned to Hildebrand, the conqueror of Henry IV, who was 
naturally only too glad to receive a request for crown-ratifica- 
tion from far-off Russia. Isiaslav had sent his son Yaropolk as 
legate to the Pope, and to him, in April, 1075, Gregory gra- 
ciously granted the kingdom of the Russians, to have and to 
hold under the authority of St. Peter. He promised also 
material aid, and wrote to Boleslav commanding him to return 
what he had stolen from Isiaslav. The project failed, however, 
as in 1077, through the death of his kinsmen, Isiaslav regained 
his kingdom by the might of his own arm. Having accom- 
plished this, he promptly broke off all communications with 
the Papacy, and proceeded to forget the mutual agreement.® 
Ediger points out that this action of Isiaslav’s was a decisive 
moment in Russian history. Had the Kievan government and 
Church been caught up at that time into the feudalized Church 
of the West, Russia’s entire subsequent history must have 
been radically different. 

As a matter of fact, relations between the Churches were 
not broken off at once. The anti-pope, Clement III, sent an 
embassy to Kiev in 1090, to reunite the Churches. The 
Metropolitan John II sent his own embassy in return, politely 
pointing out the errors of the West. Yet as late as 1093, there 
was an exchange of relics between Rome and Kiev, and it is 
probable that the Feast of St. Nicholas in the Kievan calendar 
was received from the West after this time.® | | 
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8 PRE VII s. 109. 

MB p. 27. 

ERB s. 98. 

% Mann, op. cit., VI, p. 164. 
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The following points stand out then, in summary: 

1. The Christianization of Russia was a gradual process 
from the end of the ninth to the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and it meant simply the progressive overflow of the 
Byzantine State Church throughout the regions subject to 
Kiev. 

2. The early Canon Law of the Russian Church was but an 
elaboration and adaptation of the Nomocanon to Russian 
conditions, and the centralization of influence in Metropolitan 
and Grand Duke at Kiev only the faithful reflection of the 
powers of Patriarch and Emperor at Constantinople. 

3. That during this whole period, Russia was a member of 
the European group of families, and only narrowly escaped 
being caught up in that progressive movement of Western 
culture which culminated in the High Middle Ages. The fact 
of this narrow escape, together with the causes which created 
it, is in all probability the key to the understanding of all 
later Russian Church History. 
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~ EDITORIAL STYLE IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS: 
ST. MATTHEW 


By FREDERICK GRANT, Evanston, Illinois 


The object of the following study is to investigate and tabu- 
_ late the characteristics of style in the Synoptic Gospels in 
those parts which are distinctly editorial. A brief examination 
of the accompanying table will make clear at once the ground 
we intend to cover. The passages here given are quite repre- 
sentative of the editorial treatment which Mark has received 
at the hands of Matthew and Luke. Both Mt. and Lk. supply 
introductions to the Marcan passage; Mt. links it on to the 
conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount, while Lk. effects a 
transition from the narrative of the call of the fishers. The 
greater part of Mk.’s material is simply taken over en masse 
by Mt. and Lk., though with such marks of revision as are 
noted (‘his’, ‘Jesus’, ‘the gift that’ are added in Mt.; ‘he 
charged’, ‘to tell’, ‘thy way’ in Lk.). As often occurs, Mt. 
abridges the Marcan narrative (note his omission of Mk. 
1:43, 45); and Lk., as is usual, rewrites some of Mk. (note 
his description of the man as ‘full of leprosy’, and the rewriting 
which he does in vv. 15, 16). 

In addition, the words printed in bold face type ought to be 
noted particularly. They are ‘behold’, ‘Lord’, ‘-ing’ (repre- 
senting the Greek participle), and ‘straightway’. These words 
are editorial additions to Mk. in which Mt. and Lk. agree. 
What is the explanation of this agreement? Was there an 
older narrative of the healing of the leper to which Mt. and 
Lk. had access? Or did Mt. correct his version by reference 
to Lk., or vice versa? Or did scribes copying the gospels transfer 
accidentally the readings of one to the other? Or did oral 
tradition supply these words? Or did Mt. and Lk. simply 
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happen to agree in these four instances in their treatment of a 
common Marcan passage, because out of the total number of 
additions which they have made to Mk. these chanced to be 
added by both later writers? It is, of course, not at all improb- 
able that Mt. and Lk. should so agree, on occasion, when it is 
considered that their editorial additions to Marcan material 
which they have used run up into hundreds of words. 

This is one of the problems which still confronts the student 
of the Synoptic gospels, and one which a careful study of 
editorial style generally in Mt. and Lk. may help to solve. 
Another problem, or perhaps a phase of the same problem, is 
the situation found in the so-called ‘Q’ passages of Mt. and Lk. 
In general, it is agreed that the wording of Mt. and the loca- 
tion or order of Lk. is to be preferred in endeavoring to recon- 
struct this lost source. But it is quite possible that stylistic 
tendencies which are observable in Mt.’s and Lk.’s incorpora- 
tion of the Marcan document, 7. e., characteristics of editorial 
style, have been present and operative in their use of the other 
common document or documents designated by the symbol Q. 
Hence, in cases where the choice of readings is not to be 
determined on other grounds, a probability may be found in 
the known treatment of a known and extant document, Mk. 
The procedure is simple enough, viz., that of discounting the 
element of editorial style, grammatical and verbal predilections, 
etc. Such a study as the following may be useful in this way, 
therefore, as well as in the way suggested above. 


8 :1-4 = Mark 1 : 40-45 Luke 5 : 12-16 


1 And when he was come 12 And it came to pass, 
down from the mountain, while he was in one of the 
great multitudes followed cities; 

him. 2 And behold, 40 And there cometh to and behold, a man 
there came a leper, and him a leper, beseeching full of leprosy: and seeing 
worshipped him, him, and kneeling down Jesus, [and] falling on his 

saying, to him, and saying unto face, he besought him, 

Lord, if thou wilt, him, (that) if thou wilt, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, 


thou canst make me clean. thou canst make me clean. thou canst make me clean. 


call 
4 

q 
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And 
stretching 
forth the hand, he 
touched him, saying 
I will; be thou made 


clean. And straightway 


his leprosy 
was cleansed. 


4 And Jesus saith 

unto him, See thou tell 
no man; 

but go, show thyself to 


the priest, and oe 


the gift that 
Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 


41 And being moved with 
compassion, stretching 
forth the hand, he 
touched him, and saith, 
I will; be thou made 
clean. 42 And at once 
the leprosy departed from 
him, and he was cleansed. 
43 And speaking sternly 
to him, he at once sent 
him out, 44 and saith 
unto him, See thou tell 
nothing to any (no) man: 
but go, show thyself to 
the priest, and offer for 


thy cleansing the things 
which Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 
45 But he went out, and 
began to publish it much, 
and to spread abroad the 
matter, insomuch that he 
[Jesus] could no more 
openly enter into a city, 
but was without in desert 
places; and they came to 
him from every quarter. 
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13 And 

stretching 
forth the hand, he 
touched him, saying 
I will; be thou made 
clean. And straightway 
the leprosy departed from 


thy way, show thyself to 


the priest, and offer for 
thy cleansing, 
as Moses commanded, 


for a testimony unto them. 
15 But so much the more 
went abroad the report 
concerning him; and great 
multitudes came together 
to hear, and to be healed 

of their infirmities. 

16 But he withdrew (was 


withdrawing) himself in 


the deserts, and prayed. 


him. 


14 And he charged him 
to tell 

no man: but go 


The further use of such tables as we have compiled, showing 
at once the editorial diction of Mt. and Lk., in deciding ques- 
tions of the text (7. e., in deciding between MS. authorities), 
or in deciding such a question as whether or not the original 
ending of Mk. has been preserved in the last chapter of Mt. 
(editorially revised, of course), is not wholly impossible; but 
it is rather more than the extent of the data we have undertaken 


to catalogue will justify. 


For, in reality, the gospels are 


extremely brief writings, both considering their subject and 
viewed as supplying criteria of the sort we should need. 

It may seem unnecessary—if not presumptuous—to publish 
the results of such an investigation as this, after the careful 
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and almost exhaustive studies of Hawkins, Allen, Wernle, and 
others. But a word of explanation may be permitted. The 
work of the scholars just named is presupposed in all Synoptic 
study at the present time. Chiefly is this true of Hawkins’ book, 
which is necessarily the foundation of all scientific literary inves- 
tigation of the Synoptic gospels at the present time. Horae Sy- 
nopticae is universally recognized as trustworthy and authorita- 
tive; further progress, as far as it is possible, can be madeonlyon 
the basis of its data. The present study, too modest both in 
purpose and extent even to suggest comparison with Hawkins’ 
great work, presupposes Hawkins’ results, and seeks only to 
elaborate in some detail the data there presented. If Horae 
Synopticae be examined for a moment, the bearing of the present 
study will become at once apparent. In the table (Hor. Syn., 
2d ed., p. 47.) of ‘Words and Phrases characteristic of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel’, the data under the column headed ‘Mat- 
thew’ will be found classified as follows: “Total’, ‘Chh. i-ii’, 
‘Other peculiar parts’, and ‘Common Parts’. It is under the 
fourth division that our data belong. We have examined the 
common parts of Mt. (and shall examine later those of Lk), 
and have distinguished Marcan, Q—(Mt.—Lk. common), and 
editorial matter. It would seem that the results obtained by 
carefully examining the material in this way offer a supple- 
ment to the date set forth in the pages of Horae Synopticae. 
The most important criteria of style in the Synoptic gospels 
are obviously to be found in the treatment of documents taken 
over and incorporated by their authors, where such documents 
still exist and may be distinguished. It is possible to examine 
this treatment and discover its methods without hesitation in 
the common use of Mk. But it is not quite so readily done in 
Mt.’s and Lk.’s use of ‘Q’, because the latter document (or 
documents) is no longer extant, and we can only conjecture 
what was its original extent and wording. Some help may be 
given in this task (as suggested above) by the results obtained 
from an investigation of the use made of Mk. by Mt. and Lk. 
When at last we come to the peculiar matte: of Mt. and Lk., 
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we are on insecure ground. For here the authors may have 
been using documents which we no longer possess, and over 
which each had a monopoly exclusive of the other: e. g., 
Mt.’s special matter may have been documentary, but unknown 
to Lk. Hence, we can form but a very poor and unreliable 
estimate of the style of these authors from the sections known 
as ‘peculiar.’ It would be a mistake to bulk together the matter 
taken from Mk., Q, and Peculiar, in order to gain an idea of 
either author’s own style. The very use of documents implies . 
the influence of wording in the sources upon the later author 
or editor. Hence, the incorporation of —for example—Marcan 
phraseology and diction unbalances Mt.’s style in those sections 
taken from Mk. Nor is it sufficiently satisfactory even to bulk 
together Q sections and sections taken from Mk. as found in 
Mt. or Lk., for if two such documents existed (Mk. certainly 
existed! but Q is hypothetical), each must have had a style of 
its own, whose peculiarities are lost in such a grouping. 

But it ought to be said that the idea of supplementing 
Hawkins’ tables was not the original aim of this investigation. 
It was, rather, this: to gain, progressively, and starting from 
the most certain data obtainable (viz., Mt.’s and Lk.’s editorial 
treatment of material taken from the still-extant gospel of 
Mk.), a sufficient number of criteria of the editorial style of 
Mt. and Lk. to make possible a fairly certain judgment upon 
the data regarding which we are considerably less certain 
(viz., the passages now usually marked ‘Q’; and also, the 
scattered cases of agreement between Mt. and Lk. alone in 
passages where both have taken over their main body of 
material from Mk.). 

Some difficulty is experienced in marking off the sections in 
Mt. and Lk. taken from Mk. In cases like that charted above 
(Mk. 1: 40-45 and parallels), how much of Mt. and Lk. is 
strictly ‘editorial’, and how much may be due to other tra- 
ditions or documents? e. g., is Lk. 5:12 a editorial, or not? 
We have wished to err by inclusion rather than exclusion, and 
assume that this and similar statements are editorial. 
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The passages in Mt. which we have considered as Marcan 
and editorial are the following: 3: I-6, 11, 13, 16-17; 4: 17-25; 
6:14-15; 7:28-29; 8:1-4, 14-17, 23-24; 9: 1-26, 35-36; 
10: I-5, 17-22, 42; 12:1-4, 8-10, 12-17, 22-264, 29, 31, 
32 6, 46-50; 13: 1-14, 18-23, 31-32, 34-35, 53-58; 14: 1-27, 
31-36; 15:1-7, IO-II, 15-22, 25-28, 32-39; 16:1, 4-I0, 
13-16, 20-28, 17: 1-23; 18:1-2, 5-6, 8-9; 19:1I-9, 13-27, 
29-30; 20:17-34; 21: I-4, 6-13, 17-27, 33-42, 45-46; 22: 15- 
46; 23:6-7a; 24: 1-0, 13-25, 29-36, 42; 25:13; 26:1-51, 
55-75; 27: 1-2, 11-18, 20-23, 26-51 a, 54-61; 28:1, 6-8a, 
a total of 504 out of the 1,068 verses of Mt. 

In isolating the editorial additions to Mk. made by Mt., 
we have omitted those in which Mt. and Lk. agree. The 
purpose of this procedure has been indicated above: the 
criteria of style established in our investigation are intended to 
assist in solving the problem presented by such agreements, 
and they could not fairly be included. 

The text used is that of Nestle, whereas the totals of occur- 
rences of some of the words have been made from the Con- 
cordance of Moulton and Geden, who used the Westcott-Hort 
text. However, the principles upon which Dr. Nestle con- 
structed his text are such that no great disagreement is likely. 
And no one will assume that the number of occurrences of a 
word indicates mathematically its place in our author’s vocabu- 
lary. The value of such compilations as the following can never 
be anything other than relative. Judgment upon matters of 
style, even with the help of tables of occurrence, is always a 
delicate business. An instance, suggesting a caution, may be 
mentioned here. If a word used by Mt. (or Lk.) is common 
enough outside Marcan matter, it may be established at once 
as proper to the style of the author: e. g., the word Basileia. 
But if some word is used infrequently elsewhere by Mt., its 
frequency in the author’s editorial use of Mk. indicates with 
considerable certainty its character as representative of his 
style: e.g., the word meros. It is difficult to pronounce 
definitely that a word is ‘in Mt.’s style’; for the book is so 
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largely a working over of documents. Nevertheless, it is right 
here, in the editorial use of the documents, that we find the 
surest ground for a discussion of the author’s style. For it 
may be assumed that an author’s most characteristic diction 
will appear when he is editing (incorporating) documents; 
there is no thought of ‘style’ as in direct and free composition. 
(Of course, the editorial and the documentary material must 
be carefully distinguished.) 

The following preliminary statement of statistics may be 
made: 


Nouns introduced . . . . . . 173 


Numerals 

Propernames . 
Particles, adverbs, conjunctions, etc. 88 
Verbs. . . . 193 
Of which are compen vie 
Total instances of use of verbs. . 
Of which are participles . I7I 


The great majority of Mt.’s verbs 
are in a past tense (cf. Hawkins, p. 
143 f., on the disuse of Mk.’s historic 
present; the present study confirms 
the results there arrived at on basis of 


other data). 
_ The definite article has been added (or 


inserted) . . . . . . 60 times 
The definite article has been inserted 
pronominally (asapronoun) ._ . 36 times 


It is not possible to list the 513 words introduced by Mt. 
into Mk. or used by him in introductory or editorial matter 
in conjunction with his use of the Marcan document, with a 
list of their occurrences. To do so would be to publish a small 
concordance. But a few of the more significant words may be 
listed provisionally, reserving a fuller listing and discussion to 


our treatment of the Matthean-Lucan agreements against 
Mk. in Marcan contexts, which is the ultimate and practical 


aim of this study: 
NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Total in Matthew Editorial 


aKon 

auTos 

yurn 

€KELVOS 

evayyeAvov 

nN 


37 
3 


10 


(Mark uses once; L ie tw ice) 


KaLpos 
Kuple 


aos 


dovos 

vooos 

ox os (sing.) 
ox Aor (plu.) 
Tas 

movnpos 


wpa 


18 
II 


10 
28 


14 
33 


18 
3I 
126 
26 
20 


7 
3 


(19 in narrative, (Allin 
as addressed to our addressed to our 


Lord) 
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se — 
freq. 169 
56 5 
54 
2 
7 
} 
4 
2 
8 
12 | 
7 j 
4 
| 
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NUMERALS AND PROPER NAMES 


mia, ev 59 6 
38 9 


dvo 

Ingous 152 63 
(Almost invariably with the article) 

17 6 

acos 28 4 


PARTICLES, ADVERBS, AND CONJUNCTIONS 


eyyus 

€KEL 

exelev 

€TL 

non 

wa : 3 


(Mark 58) 


4 
7 
17 

13 

59 


33 
28 


14 


TOTE gI 


(Mark 6; Luke 15) 


voTeEpos 7 
38 


WOTE I5 
xXwpis 3 
(Mark 1; Luke 1) 


| 
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‘a KaKws 3 
OTE 
ouv IO 
OUTWS 3 
TOS 4 
9 
7 
6 
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—_ 
amrepxouat 35 


56 
QTOKTELWW 13 4° 
9 
ywopar 74 
8 

(Mark 4; Luke yD 
dokew Io 
evyerpw 36 7 
Gedw 42 9 
KeXNevw 7 
10 
peraBaww 5 


(To be continued) 
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MORALS OF ISRAEL 


By SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


1 PRE-PROPHETIC MORALS ! 
(Continued) 


3. International Virtues and Vices 


In early Israel the nation had not, till at a later time, devel- 
oped far enough to be brought into relation with the great 
foreign powers. But with the establishment of the kingdom and 
the growth of the nation these relations became inevitable. 
There were, first, tribal wars (e. g., Judges 12) and wars with 
the Philistines in which there was much cruelty (Judges I : 6; 
9 : 45), and in which women probably took part (Judges 9 : 53). 
In warfare the laws of treaty and hospitality were freely vio- 
lated (cf. Jael and Sisera). Then after the establishment of 
the kingdom came foreign wars. The Israelites were often at 
war with Syria and Moab, for foreign conquest was considered 
legitimate, one nation could easily pick a quarrel with another 
(e. g., I] Kings 5 : 7), and one nation could be hired by another 
(II Kings 7:6). Finally Israel and Judah were often at war. 
War was considered permissible and Yahweh often led his 
hosts against the oppressor. In these wars there was much 
cruelty (e. g., II Sam. 12 : 31) and many atrocities were com- 
mitted, but often against the wishes of the leaders of the peo- 
ple (e. g., Il Kings 8 : 12). 

The greatest respect prevailed in Israel for a treaty and 
the oath which bound the parties to it (e. g., Gen. 31 : 46; 
26 : 31), and though the conditions were hard (I Sam. 11 : 1-2), 

1 Continued from Vol. I, p. 41 of this REview. The reader’s attention is called 
to an error of the printer on page 27 of the first part of this article. The sentence 


beginning, “Our sole source,” should read: “Our sole source, then, has been J 
together with what corresponds to J in Pudges, I and II Samuel, and I and II 


Kings.” 
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yet once the treaty was made it was very binding (I Kings 
15 :18ff.; I Kings 20:34). By treaties foreign trade was 
established and encouraged (I Kings 5 : I-11; 20:34). Yet 
foreign alliances were often opposed, as being the source of 
much trouble. Thus, Elijah felt that for the time being safety 
lay in national seclusion. 

As a rule, the early Israelite had little faith in, and less 
friendliness for, foreigners (Gen. 4:14; Judges 14:2; Joshua 
6:21; Judges 1:5/f.; etc.), and took tribute (II Kings 3 : 4) 
from them whenever possible. He consequently expected 
treachery from them, and when it happened he did not blame 
them, especially if it was to his advantage (Judges 1 : 24/.). 
On the other hand the Hebrews often made common cause 
with foreigners (e. g., Exod. 12 : 38); Judah sought a wife 
among the Canaanites (Gen. 38 : 2), Joseph married an Egyp- 
tian, and Ahab married a Sidonian (I Kings 16:31). Hos- 
pitality was common to strangers (e. g., Judges 19 : 20 f.), 
and friendly relations were often established, and kindness 
shown (e. g., II Sam. 10). 


4. Transcendental Virtues and Vices 


The early Israelite never questioned the existence of gods. 
He believed in many gods (e. g., Judges 5 :8; 6:10; 9:27; 
II] Kings 5 : 15-18) and thought that every nation had its own 
god (e. g., Judges 11:24; 16:23 f.) and that each god was 
powerful in his own domain (e. g., Il Kings 3:27). Any spir- 
itual being may be considered a god (e. g., | Sam. 28 : 13-14). 
But Yahweh was Israel’s special god (e. g., Judges 5 : 3), whose 
province was ordinarily limited to Israel (e.g., I Sam. 
26 : 19-20). Yahweh was the baal or lord of the land and was 
known by foreigners as a hill god (e. g., | Kings 20 : 23). He 
was also the lord of the covenant (Judges 9 : 1-5). The Israelite 
believed that the first man was made by Yahweh (Gen. 2 : 7), 
and that man must always depend upon him. His commands 
must be obeyed (Gen. 2:17). There was, however, a mani- 
fest tendency to recognize other gods (I Kings 18 : 21 ff.), 
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weh. Yahweh was worshipped in his temple or shrine, but 


images of other gods were recognized (Judges 17 :3; I Sam. 
19 : 13). 
Yahweh was thought of in a very anthropomorphic way. 


He walked in the garden of Eden (Gen. 3 : 8); he cohabited 
with a woman (Gen. 4 : 1); he came down to see the city and 
town of Babel (Gen. 11 : 5, cf. Gen. 18 : 21); he came down on 
Mount Sinai and was seen by the people (Exod. 19 : 20; 
24:11); he wrote with his finger on tables of stone (Exod. 
34:1); one could be hid from God’s face (Gen. 4 : 14); and 
the sons of Yahweh could cohabit with human women (Gen. 
6:2). A more refined idea was that Yahweh appeared in the 
form of an angei and spoke with man (e. g., Gen. 18; Judges 
13 

The early Israelite made his god in his own image and like- 
ness. Yahweh was not omniscient (Gen. 6 :6; II :5; 18:21); 
and perhaps not omnipotent in the most absolute sense of that 
term, for he was a national god (e. g., Gen. 4:14; Judges 
4:4f7.; I Sam. 26: 19-20; Judges 5 : 23) and his ‘omnipo- 
tence’ was probably limited to his own people (e. g., Gen. 
18 :14; I Sam. 14 : 6), although he is given the title ‘the god of 
heaven and the god of earth’ in Gen. 24 : 3 (cf. v. 7 and Gen. 
18 : 25) ?, and, in I Kings 17 : 8 ff., he is represented as com- 
manding a foreign woman, a widow of Zarephath, to sustain 
Elijah, and he was powerful enough to punish foreigners (e. g., 
Gen. 12:17; Exod. 8 ff.). Yahweh is always partial to his 
people (e. g., Exod. 3:7/.; II Kings 6:18; Exod. 8 ff.; 
Gen. 39:5; Gen. 49:25; Gen. 12:17; 12:2-7); he dif- 
ferentiates between Israel and foreigners (Exod. 11 : 7), and 
in this respect the idea of his justice is limited. 

Yahweh is represented as jealous for his reputation (Judges 
7:2 ff.; of. Exod. 34:14), and harsh in punishing an infringe- 
ment of his right (e. g., Exod. 33 :3; of. Gen. 26:11; Gen. 

? Sievers tries to make this a gloss, but Gunkel and others find no proof of a 
glossator at this point. 
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6:7). A permission to commit murder is ascribed to Yahweh 
when Elisha is directed to anoint Jehu as King of Israel (I 
Kings 19 :17). He is represented as speaking falsehood (e. g., 
Exod. 3:18; 5:3, 9, 17; 7:16); he is said to speak evil 
(I Kings 22 : 23), and deceitful and unjust acts are ascribed 
to the spirit of Yahweh (e. g., I Kings 22:22 ff.; Judges 
14:19; 15:14 ff.; Judges 9:23; II Sam. 6:23). Yahweh 
is said to have moved David to number Israel and Judah, an 
4 act which Yahweh himself condemned (II Sam. 24; ¢f., I } 
Chron. 21 :1). 

Other imperfections were ascribed to the character of Yah- 
weh: It is said that he was the cause of enmity between the 
serpent and the woman (Gen. 3:15), although the serpent 
is blamed for Yahweh’s action (v. 14), and the ground is cursed 
by Yahweh (Gen. 3:17); treachery is ascribed to Yahweh 
(Judges 4 :9, 17 f7.; 3 : 28); and violent acts are regularly ex- 
pected of him (e. g., 1 Kings 17 : 20; II Kings 2 : 16). He made 
toil and death (Gen. 3 : 18-19); he is represented as repenting 
(Gen. 6 : 6); he is not made to discriminate between goud and 
bad (Gen. 18 : 25); and sins of the fathers are visited upon 
their children by his command (I Kings 21 : 29). Yahweh is 
represented as being very finical about ceremonial matters: 
he brought great sickness upon Moses which was averted by 
the circumcision of Moses’ son, the sickness being evidently 
due to Moses’ uncircumcised condition (Exod. 4 : 24 ff.); and 
he slew Uzzah because he touched the ark (II Sam. 6 : 6 ff.). 

On the other hand, Yahweh is represented as a righteous 
god (Exod. 9 : 27), who does righteous acts (Judges 5:11), 
and renders to everyone his righteousness and faithfulness 
(I Sam. 26 : 23, cf., Gen. 18:19; 19:24 f.; 13:13). How- 
ever, the idea of ‘righteousness’, here, may be limited to the 
nation, even as the idea of holiness, as ascribed to Yahweh, is 
a limited one. When we read that Yahweh smote the men of 
Beth-Shemesh because they had looked into the ark, the act 
neither seems righteous nor does the holiness of Yahweh (v. 20) 
seem other than a ceremonial and physical holiness (cf. Exod. 
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I9 : 12, 13, 21-22; Exod. 3:5; Num. 11 :18; I Kings 1 : 50; 
2:28, 34; II Kings 11:15; I Sam. 26:9). 

Whether the early Israelites were in the habit of offering 
human sacrifices to Yahweh is not absolutely certain (cf. 
Exod. 13:13). The fact that other neighboring nations did 
(e. g., Moab, II Kings 3 : 27), and that it was a very common 
primitive custom, would seem to affirm it. On this question 
I Kings 16 : 34 is not finally decisive, but the account in E of 
Abraham’s attempt to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 22) would seem to 
show that by the time of the prophets the practice was not 
unknown among Israelites. This would seem to be confirmed 
by the story of Jepthah’s daughter (Judges 11 : 30 ff.). The 
probabilities are, therefore, that early Israel as well as other 
primitive peoples so far misunderstood the true character of 
God as to think that he would be pleased with the death of a 
human being. 

Yahweh was Israel’s national god, and as such he was con- 
sidered the greatest of all gods. There were other gods but 
Yahweh was Israel’s own, and her one concern was to learn 
his will and to do his service. His will was communicated by 
dreams, signs, Urim, Ephod, and prophets (e.g., Judges 
6 : 36 ff.; II Sam. 5:24; I Sam. 28 :6-7; 30:7, etc.), and 
an elaborate service of sacrifice showed the peoples’ zeal for 
their god (e. g., Gen. 4 :3-5; 8 : 20-22; 7:2; Exod. 13 : 11-13; 
34 : 19-20, 26; Judges 2:5; 6:19 ff.; 13 : 19 ff.; I Sam. 
5:4; 6:14; 10:3; I1 : 15); altars were built to him usually 
on hills, and they were protected from destruction (Gen. 
8:20; 12:8; 13:18; Judges 6:30; II Sam. 15 : 32). 

There was a moral, because a voluntary, relationship between 
Yahweh and his people (Gen. 26 : 24), and their faith in his 
steadfastness is shown by the fact that they always invoked 
his name in matters of great importance where the truth was 
at stake (e. g., Gen. 24 :3; 47 :29/f7.; Judges 11 : 10; I Sam. 
20 : 42). 

In early Israel, the individual did not count much, although 
Yahweh was approached through the instrumentality of indi- 
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viduals. The office of prophets was used by Yahweh (I Sam. 
10:10; I Kings 17:18); priests asked counsel of Yahweh 
and sacrificed to him (Judges 18:4 ff.; Judges 17:7 ff.); 
Yahweh had personal relations with Abraham (Gen. 24 : 3; 
etc.) with Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 26 : 24 ff.; 32 : 28 ff.); Moses 
was Yahweh’s messenger (Exod. 3:16; 4:29); Yahweh 
- revealed himself to Samuel (I Sam. 9:15 ff.); he assisted 
David in his conflict with Goliath (I Sam. 17 : 46), and in his 
trouble with Saul (I Sam. 23 : 14); and he is represented as 
having delegated considerable power to man (Gen. 2 : 19). 

The relationship between Yahweh and the ruler was that of 
father to son, master to servant, or friend to protégé. The 
patriarch or head of the clan or tribe was the representative 
of Yahweh; the king was the annointed of Yahweh. In 
reality Yahweh was king (Judges 8 : 23), and the patriarch or 
ruler was his representative among his people. Yahweh and 
the ruler were intimately associated, so much so that to curse 
the king is placed in the same category as to curse God (I 
Kings 21:10). The king always had free access to Yahweh 
and consulted him on all important occasions (e. g., I Sam. 
14:37; 23:4 /.). Yahweh made his will known to the king 
(e. g., I Kings 3 :5) and punished him if he did not play his 
part with credit (e. g., 1 Sam. 16:14; 19:9). Although early 
Israelitish kings recognized the existence of other gods (e. g., 
Ahaziah, II Kings 1 :2/.) yet Yahweh was Israel’s own god 
and the king was his servant. The duty of the ruler to Yahweh 
consisted in filial love, filial obedience, worship and service. 

The ruler ordinarily, was the intermediary between Yahweh 
and the Israelites. Yet Yahweh reserved the right of apprgach- 
ing the Israelite individually—he appeared to prophets and 
conversed with them (e. g., I Kings 14 : 4 ff.), he intervened 
in personal domestic affairs (e. g., Gen. 16:2), and he pun- 
ished individual wrong (e. g., Gen. 38 : 10). 

In early Israel as among early peoples in general the idea 
of individual personality and individual responsibility was not 
highly developed (e. g., Judges 20). Men thought in terms of 
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family or tribe. But under the monarchy the individual began 
to come into hisown. The reign of Solomon was an exception, 
as he attempted to introduce into democratic Israel the normal 
Oriental conception of the individual (e. g., I Kings 2 : 36 ff.). 
But the crisis in the time of Rehoboam established the prin- 
ciple of individual human rights as against Oriental despotism. 
After the time of Rehoboam, in spite of much injustice, indi- 
vidualism waxed stronger and stronger (e. g., 1 Kings 21 : 4; 
27 f.; Il Kings 9 : 23 ff.). On the other hand as the indi- 
vidual acquired rights so he became more and more sensitive 
to his own responsibility and to that of individuals in general 
(e. g., Exod. 9 : 27; Gen. 9 : 20 f.; Judges 1 :1 ff). 


III. ESTIMATION OF PRE-PROPHETIC MORALS 
1. Introduction 


In attempting an estimate of early Hebrew morals, two 
things must be kept clearly in mind. First, we should remem- 
ber that our standard of judgment must be the moral con- 


ception of our own time. This being so we may commend or 
condemn the moral standards of another age or people accord- 
ing as they compare favorably or unfavorably with those of 
our own age and people, but we must be careful to remember 
that the morals of the individual of any age or people must 
be compared with the standard of his own time and people, 
and on the basis of this comparison alone must we commend 
or condemn him. For example, the morals of the early Hebrews 
as a people may be shown to be inferior to those of ourselves 
as a people, but the morals of an individual early Hebrew may 
be commended and judged higher than the morals of an 
individual of our own age and people. The early Hebrew is to 
be judged more moral if he lived up to the light of his time than - 
the modern man who has sinned against the moral standards 
of the twentieth century. Secondly, in estimating the morals 
of any age or people we must allow for the moral determinants | 
of that age and people. We must bear in mind what “ae A 
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customs they inherited; we must remember what their moral 
environments were, what were their social traditions, and 
what room there was for personal initiative. 
The people and period now under consideration, we must 
Ls, _ remember, are to be located over 2,660 years ago, or more than 
: 700 years before the rise of Christianity and the promulgation 
7 of Christian morals. We must remember therefore that the 
extraordinary power which the father had over the members 
of his family should be judged in the light of heredity in early 
Israel; that the conception of God must be understood in its 
relationship to the general development of that conception 
among early peoples; that the /ex talionis must be viewed in 
the light of the social tradition of that time; and that personal 
initiative must be understood in its relationship to the question 
of the rise and development of democratic ideas among primi- 
tive peoples. 


2. Moral Ideals 


A people always ascribes its best to the character of its god. 
Its ‘best’ may be imperfect measured by absolute standards, 
‘but measured by current standards it is perfect. A people’s 
moral ideals are seen in the ‘best’ which is ascribed to its god. 
We can see wherein the ‘best’ consists by noting what char- 
acteristics are associated with the deity and also by what the 
will of the deity is. The deity was considered by all ancient 
peoples to be the source of all custom and law. In custom 
. and law we see the will of the deity, and in his will we see his 
character. The moral ideal of ancient Israel, then, can be 
discovered in the characteristics which he ascribes to his god, 
Yahweh, and in the customs and laws of his time. 

We have already seen above that the early Israelite ascribed 
the ordinary characteristics of his time to Yahweh. Yahweh 
was partial to Israel, because he was Israel’s god; he was cruel, 
because Israel was cruel; he was jealous; he was given to 
falsehood and deceit; he was unjust and the source of trouble; 
he was treacherous and did not discriminate in questions of 
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conduct; and he was fastidious and limited in power. He is 
righteous but ‘righteousness’ consisted in doing what was 
‘right’ in the light of the customs and laws of the time. He 
was steadfast and true to a covenant. Yahweh was expected 
to act according to his character, and he did so. What Yahweh 
did was ‘right’ because it was in accordance with the customs 
and laws of the time, or, in other words, the customs and laws 
of the time were expressions of the will of Yahweh, because 
Yahweh was the source of all custom and law. All ancient 
peoples believed that their customs and laws were of divine 
origin, and Israel was not an exception. In Israel’s customs 
and laws, then, we can see the will of Yahweh. To act accord- 
ing to the will of Yahweh was Israel’s desire, for therein con- 
sisted her covenant relation with Yahweh, and since Yahweh 
was characterized as true to his covenant, Israel’s moral ideal 
will be seen in the customs and laws of the time. 

In family life, we have seen, that the wife was usually taken 
without any reference to her choice, that she was considered 
mere property, that the father exercised unconditional control 
over the family, that polygamy and concubinage were legal, 
that divorce was easy only for the husband, and that the first- 
born had peculiar rights in contrast to other children. We also 
saw that the controlling idea of family life was unity and love. 

In social life we have met with cruelty as a regular habit on 
the part of the ruler, neglect of individual rights, cunning con- 
sidered a virtue, no respect for truth, treachery commended, 
severity in punishments, murder common, sexual immorality 
customary, might glorified, slavery the rule, and the lex talionts 
in operation. We also saw that democratic and individual 
ideas were not absent, that loyalty was common, that there 
was a growing distinction between ‘moral’ and ‘ceremonial’ 
wrong, and truth under oath was respected. 

In international affairs extreme cruelty in war was common, 
but there was a real respect for treaty relations. 

In transcendental relationship, many gods were recognized, 
anthropomorphism was natural, Yahweh was cruel and limited 
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_ in knowledge and power, he was partial, jealous, harsh, un- 

truthful and unjust, and human sacrifice was permitted. But 
Yahweh was ‘righteous’, or in other words, held men to account 
for their faithfulness or unfaithfulness to his will, the customs 
and laws of the time; and he was ever true to his promise, and 
his people could count upon his justice as revealed in their 
customs and laws. 

As for the individual he was expected to be governed by cus- 
tom and law, and in that sense he was expected to know the 
difference between ‘good’ *, 7. e., obedience to the laws and 
customs, and ‘evil’, z. e., disobedience to the customs and laws 
(Gen. 3:22). Time was when man was not capable of this 
knowledge and therefore not responsible (Gen. 2 : 25) and after 
eating the fruit, his eyes were opened and knowledge and 
responsibility resulted (Gen. 3:7). Individual action often 
ran counter to the custom and law of the time and punishment 
followed. But kindness between individuals was common 
(e. g., Gen. 43 : 29; 47 : 12), and there are to be jound in early 
Israel examples of faithful individual relationship (e. g., I 
Sam. 20 : 8, 23). But so little emphasis is placed upon the 
ordinary individual in the early sources of the Old Testament 
that it is almost impossible to judge him apart from the bulk 
of the people. The individual ideal was the ideal of the mass. 
The individual was only a dependent part of society. 

Thus we see the moral ideal of early Israel was the will of 
Yahweh as expressed in the customs and laws of that time. It 
was ‘moral’ because it was in accordance with customs and 


Pa laws. The content of Israel's moral ideal in family life was, 
a in general, polygamy, the superiority of the father, and unity 
J and love; in social life, partiality to the clan or nation, severity 


* The word for ‘good’ is 21% (e. g., Gen. 2:9; 3:53 3:22; of. Gen. 4:7; 
I Kings 3:9). In Gen. 2 : 18, we read AYA 5110-5. here means 
=: TT 


ths ‘agreeable’, and contains no absolutely moral element. The same 


be said of Gen. 2:9; 3:5; 3 :22,and 1 Kings3:9. The ‘good’ has refer- 
ence to what is customary and legal, but what was customary and legal was ‘moral’ 


for the early Israelite, because it was the will of Yahweh. 
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of punishment, slavery, worship of might (Judges 18 : 26; 
I1 :15ff.), loyalty to Yahweh and his anointed, the ruler, and 
faithfulness to a sworn contract; in international life, cruelty 
in war, but respect of treaty agreements; in transcendental 
affairs, polytheism, or henotheism, anthropomorphism, human 
sacrifice, as the giving of what was dearest and best to Yahweh, 
righteousness and faithfulness in covenant with Yahweh, but 
‘partiality’, because Israel nationally believed itself to be the 
favored people of its god (Judges 11 : 25); in individual life, 
a recognition of custom and law as the will of Yahweh and a 
desire to live by them. 

These ideals were ‘moral’ for Israel, although they may not 
be considered ‘moral’ according to our standards. They were 
‘moral’ because they were in accordance with the customs and 
laws of the time, and the customs and laws were an expression 
of the will of Yahweh. Judged from our point of view many 
of these ‘moral’ ideals are positively immoral; and no distinc- 
tion is made between ‘moral’, in our understanding of the 
term, and ceremonial (e. g., Judges 13 :4, 5; I Sam. 20: 26; 
14 : 33-34; I Sam. 6:19). But ceremonial laws and customs 
were ‘moral’ to the early Israelite because they also expressed 
the will of Yahweh. ‘Sin’ was to the early Israelite an act 
which involved a disobedience of Yahweh’s customs and laws. 
The early Israelite did not consider intentions but acts. Yet 
acts were differentiated according to the customs and laws of 
the time, and in time very fine distinctions were made. David 
listened to Nathan’s parable (II Sam. 12) and found no diffi- 
culty in applying the sense of the right and the wrong of his 
time to the case. The idea of right and wrong in this case hap- 
pens to be about the same as our sense of right and wrong, but 
David’s sense of right and wrong in his relations with Bath- 
sheba whom he married, when he had already other wives, is 
not in accordance with our sense of right and wrong. 

The early Israelite’s consciousness of right and wrong could 
not surpass the customs and laws of his day. But he had a 
conscience, he had a sense of right and wrong, he knew what it 
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was to be sorry for ‘wrong’, to confess it, to make atonement for 
| it, and to receive punishment. But ‘wrong’ and ‘sin’ must be 
o - understood in terms of the customs and laws which governed 
the conscience of early Israel. 


Moral evil was primarily regarded as consisting in the trans- 
gression of the customs and laws of the time, that is, of the will 
of Yahweh. 

Family custom or law was intolerant of disobedience on the 
part of children or mother to the authority of the father; in- 
cest was condemned (II Sam. 13 : 12), but it was considered 
right for a brother to marry his half-sister (II Sam. 13 : 13), 
and it was the duty of a brother to raise up seed to his dead 
brother by marrying his brother’s widow, and severe punish- 
ment was inflicted for a violation of this custom (Gen. 38 : 10). 
In the story of Lot and his daughters what blame there is is 
placed upon the women (Gen. 19 : 30 ff.). 

Social moral evil consisted in cruelty (Gen. 4:11), deceit 
(Exod. 8 : 29), disobedience (I Kings 1:52; Exod. 9 : 27; 
10:17), and sin against an oath. 

International moral evil was cruelty in battle. 

Moral evil in early Israelitish transcendental life consisted 
in disobedience to the will of Yahweh (Gen. 3 : 6-8; cf. 3 : 10) 
and in apostacy (I Sam. 15 : 23). 

Personal moral evil consisted in disobedience to the customs 
and laws of the time, that is, to the will of Yahweh. Many 
things that are considered evil now were not so considered by 
the early Israelites, e. g., David was superstitious (II Sam. 
16 : 5-14) and Noah drank to excess (Gen. 9 : 20-27; cf. Gen. 
27 :28; 49:11 f.; 43 :34) and were not condemned. 

Israel’s theory of the origin of evil is seen clearly in Gen. 3. 
In accordance with what we have seen to be the trend of 
moral thinking in early Israel, the origin of sin is ascribed to 
disobedience to the will of Yahweh. Yahweh gave a certain 


definite command and as a command of Yahweh it was moral, 
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no matter what the content or reason was. The command was 
disobeyed and sin was the result. Sin to the early Israelite, 
then, was nothing more or less than disobedience to the will of 
Yahweh. 

Moral evil in early Israel consisted primarily in a violation — 
of the will of Yahweh and was expressed in disobedience to 
authority in family life; in faithlessness to an oath, in diso- 
‘bedience, and in cruelty and deceit in social life; in cruelty in 
international life; in disobedience to the will of Yahweh and 
apostacy in transcendental life; and in disobedience to the will 
of Yahweh in personal life. 


The existence of the freedom of the will was assumed by the 
early Israelites. The story of the origin of evil assumes that 
man had the power of free choice. The early Israelite was held 
accountable for violations of custom and law, and was thereby 
judged capable of freely exercising his will. His responsibility 
for his actions is an unfailing evidence of freedom of will, for 
if a man has no choice but to do evil he cannot be held account- 
able for the evil which he has no power to avoid. And yet, 
there is evidence of a belief among the early Israelites in a 
certain kind of predestination. The imagination of man’s © 
heart is evil from his youth (Gen. 8 : 21) and the implication 
is that sin will go on, yet Yahweh will forbear because of that 
inherited condition. In the case of Jeroboam, the early 
Israelitish writer believed that it was predetermined by Yahweh 
that the king would not harken unto the advice of the people 
(I Kings 12 : 15), and yet Jeroboam was punished. 


5. Moral Sanctions 


Moral sanctions, or considerations which give force and 
authority to moral laws, may be either external or internal. 
They may refer to rewards or punishments imposed from with- 
out, er to consequences of conduct which arise spontaneously 
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from within. The most potent of early Israel’s moral sanctions 
were external. Yahweh promised Abraham a fortunate 
posterity if he were obedient (Gen. 12 : 1 f.); and royal favor 
and public opinion were other rewards that were offered the 
obedient Israelite. In early Israel the future did not hold out 
any inducement. Sheol was an undesirable place whence there 
was no return (II Sam. 12 : 23), and there was no hope of a 
blessed immortality (Gen. 3 : 22). External and material mis- 
fortune and trouble were always considered the consequence of 
sin (I Kings 18 :9). There is no evidence of an internal moral 
sanction as authority for moral laws among the early Israelites, 
unless their obedience to Yahweh's will be considered a virtue 
in itself, carrying with it a personal satisfaction which may be 
considered an internal moral sanction. 


i 
6. Conclusion 


Finally, it will be well to enumerate the main features of the 
morals of early Israel, and make an estimate of them. In 
making this estimate we must be careful to distinguish between 
national and individual morals, for while the morals of a nation 
may be commended or condemned in comparison with the 
morals of our own time, individual morals must be judged in 
: the light of the customs of the age of the particular individual 
under consideration. 
’ _ Our study of the morals of the early Israelites as a people has 
revealed certain defects. Their idea of the deity was far inferior 
to ours. Their god was partial, cruel, jealous, given to false- 
hood and deceit, unjust, treacherous, fastidious, meticulous and 
limited in power. Human weaknesses and limitations were 
ascribed to him. Their idea of the rights and privileges of the 
head of the family, of polgamy and concubinage, and of divorce 
was far below the modern standard. In social life the existence 
of slavery, of extreme cruelty, of treachery, of the lex talionis 
shows how comparatively undeveloped the early Israelites were. 
But in international affairs their extreme cruelty is only too 
often paralleled in modern warfare. In transcendental rela- 
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tionship polytheism, anthropomorphism, and Yahweh's cruelty 
and limitations are remarkable. 

On the other hand, our study has revealed to us much evi- 
dence of the beginnings of real moral distinctions. Yahweh 
loved righteousness and fidelity; the ideal family was one where 
unity and love prevailed; in social life democratic ideas were 
taking root, and there was a tendency to respect truth in inter- 
national affairs; and in transcendental relationships Yahweh 
was righteous and faithful. 

We have seen that the idea of moral evil was beginning to be 
discriminating. It consisted in transgression of the will of 
Yahweh; and Yahweh willed obedience on the part of children 
to parents; he condemned incest, cruelty, deceit, disobedience 
and apostacy. 

Our study of the morals of the early Israelite as an individual 
has shown us that he was a person whose highest ambition was 
to do the will of Yahweh. He was narrow, cruel, false, and 
cunning because it was permissible so to be, but wherever a 
custom or law was known to be operative he was apt to be 
obedient in every detail. 

In conclusion, we see that the pre-prophetic Israelites, as a 
people, were far inferior in morality to modern Western peoples. 
Their moral ideal was to do the will of Yahweh, but their con- 
ception of the will of God was imperfect. According to their 
thinking God tolerates cruelty, injustice, untruthfulness, de- 
ception, intrigues and murder, not to speak of slavery, polyg- 
amy, concubinage, etc. Of course, they lived some thousand 
years before the rise of Christianity and it would be unnatural 
and unscientific to expect to find Christian moral distinctions 
in early Israel. It would likewise be unscientific to expect to 
find the higher moral ideas of prophetic Israel in pre-prophetic 
times. Moral distinctions are the result of growth, and it will 
be interesting to see in future studies how the beginnings of 
moral ideas found in Israel grew and developed in later cen- 
turies and finally blossomed forth in all their perfection in the 
teachings of Christ. A comparison between Christian morals 
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and the morals of early Israel will serve more than anything 
else to show what priceless contributions of moral worth 
Israel’s later prophets made to our stock of moral conceptions. 

But the pre-prophetic Israelite as an individual cannot thus 
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be judged in the light of the twentieth century. He must be* | 


commended or condemned according as he obeyed or disobeyed 
the laws of his time. And there is nothing to show that the 
individual pre-prophetic Israelite judged by the moral stan- 
dards of his own time, was anything but an obedient and pious 
subject of Yahweh and of his king. In reading about the doings 
and sayings of early Israelites we must not forget to judge 
their deeds and words by the moral standards of their own time 
and not by the standards of an age which has inherited the 
sublime teachings of Christ, and has had over twenty-six cen- 
turies of additional moral — - 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION: A NOTE 


By Francis J. HAut, General Theological Seminary, New York _ 


The object of this note is to summarize, with comments, 


St. Thomas’ treatment of the doctrine of the immaculate con-— 


ception of the Blessed Virgin.! In view of the use of St. Thomas’ 
writings in Roman schools, made obligatory by Pope Leo 
XIII,? the inconsistency of his rejection of the doctrine in 
question with the Bull ‘Ineffabilis’, published by Pope Pius IX, 
on December 8, 1854, has importance. 

The Pope says in this Bull, “Declaramus, pronunciamus et 
definimus, doctrinam, que tenet, beatissimam virginem Mariam 
in primo instanti sue conceptionis fuisse singulari omnipotentis 
Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu Sal- 
vatoris humani generis, ab omni originalis culpz labe preeserva- 
tam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, atque idcirco ab omnibus 
fidelibus firmiter constanterque credendam.” 

The doctrine here defined is that the Blessed Virgin “in the 
first moment of her conception was, by the singular grace and 
privilege of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Christ Jesus 
the Saviour of the human race, preserved pure from all stain of 
original sin.” This doctrine is said to have been “revealed by 
God,” and therefore “is to be firmly and constantly held by all 
the faithful.” 

St. Thomas, replying to the question “whether the Blessed 
Virgin was sanctified before animation,” denies this on two 
grounds: “First, because the sanctification of which we speak 
is nothing but the cleansing from original sin. . . . Now sin 
can be removed only by grace, the subject of which is the 
rational creature alone.” Therefore, the Blessed Virgin must 


1 Given in Summa Theologica, I11, xxvii, 2. 
2 Encyclical, Aeterni Patris, given in The Great Encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
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have had a rational soul in order to be sanctified. Secondly, 
“the rational creature alone can be the subject of sin,” and the 
Blessed Virgin could not have incurred the stain of original 
sin, so as to be in need of redemption and salvation, until after 
her animation with a rational soul. 

Sound as I believe his rejection of the doctrine in question 
to be, I cannot regard as conclusive his argument—it is really 
one—that the Blessed Virgin had first to become a rational 
subject before she could be a subject of sanctification. It 
unduly restricts the meaning of sanctification, which surely 
may be applied to prevention ab initio of her defilement by 
original sin in conception; and this is the real meaning of the 
doctrine which he rejects. But before considering what valid 
reasons for its rejection can be given, I shall summarize the 
medizval arguments for the immaculate conception, as he 
gives them, and his replies. 

1. It is conceded that the Blessed Virgin cannot have been 
inferior to other saints in her privilege of grace. But it is said 
of Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee.” * 
And St. Ambrose says of St. John Baptist, “Before the spirit 
of life was in him, already was the spirit of grace in him.” 4 

St. Thomas replies that the passage in Jeremiah refers to 
his predestination, and that in going on to speak of his sancti- 
fication it says, “And before thou camest forth out of the womb 
I sanctified thee.” St. Ambrose may be said to mean, “before 
respiration” or the complete functioning of life began, “the 
spirit of life” referring to the air which we breathe. 

Comment: We need not take St. Ambrose, a somewhat 
rhetorical writer, literally. In any case his personal obiter 
dictum, which stands alone, cannot make good the lack of any 
_ example in Scripture of making sanctification to coincide with 
conception. 

2. It was convenient that that Virgin should abound in a 
_ purity a greater than which, under God, no one can imag- 


3 Jerem. i, 5. 


4 In Luc., i, 
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ine.» So it is written, “Thou art all fair, my love; there is no 
spot in thee.”® But her purity would have been greater if 
she had not been defiled with original sin. 

St. Thomas replies that if she had never been defiled with 
original sin, this would have derogated from the dignity of 
Christ as universal Saviour. He alone escaped this defilement. 

Comment: This reply is doubtful. The Roman doctrine 
expressly acknowledges that the Blessed Virgin’s alleged im- 
maculate conception was an anticipatory effect of Christ’s 
redemption—“intuitu meritorum Christi,” etc. The argument 
from her preéminence in sanctity to the fitness of her immacu- 
late conception is, of course, entirely a priorz; and, in the form 
above given, it proves too much. If original defilement reduces 
the comparative degree of purity that can be subsequently 
imparted to the saints, then the grace of Christ does not after 
all fully remedy sin, for it does not make possible so high a 
degree of purity as was within Adam’s reach before he fell—an 
incredible conclusion. 

3. Festivals are not celebrated in the Church except with 
reference to something sanctified. But certain people celebrate 
the festival of the Blessed Virgin’s conception, implying its 
sanctification. 

St. Thomas acknowledges that such celebration was allowed 
in the Church, and therefore not wholly to be condemned. But 
he urges that since the time of her sanctification has not been 
known, it is her sanctification rather than her conception in se 
that is celebrated. 

Comment: The point is that the day of her conception is 
chosen for celebrating her sanctity because she then began to be. 
We usually select the day of birth, rather than that of con- 
ception, for celebrating the greatness of men; but the principle 
of selection is substantially the same. St. Thomas’ point is 
now reduced in persuasiveness by the fact that the Roman 
Church has made the festival in question a celebration of the 


5St. Anselm, De Concep. Virg., xviii. 
© Cant., iv, 7. 
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immaculate conception. But it is to be noticed that the 
English Church retains the festival among her Black Letter 
days without committing herself to the doctrine in question. 

4. St. Paul says, “If the root be holy, so are the branches.” 7 
But parents are the root of children. Therefore the Blessed 
Virgin could be sanctified even in her parents, before animation. 

St. Thomas replies that the sanctification in question is per- 
sonal, and personal sanctification is not transmitted to off- 
spring carnally generated, for it pertains not to the flesh but 
to the mind. Even if her parents had been purged of original 
sin, she would have contracted it, because of the concupiscence 
of the flesh through which she was conceived. 

Comment: This last statement is not valid, for the transmis- 
sion of original sin presupposes that the parents have what they 
transmit. And it is not due to the carnal method of conception, 
which is not sinful zm se. The first part of his reply is sound. 
Personal sanctification cannot be transmitted to offspring. 
St. Paul’s thought is that the gift of sanctifying grace is derived 
from Christ by virtue of our becoming His branches—members 
of His Body. There is no analogy between this and transmission 

from offspring. 

Whatever we may think of St. Thomas’ arguments, his rejec- 
tion of a doctrine subsequently imposed by the papal See as 
de fide is naturally embarrassing to Roman writers, in view of 
“his authority in the Roman schools. They try to meet the 
— by distinguishing two uses of the word conception— 
_the generating of the physical embryo, called “active concep- 
tion,” and the subsequent infusion of the soul or animation. 
The immaculate conception is said to describe the Blessed 
Virgin's animation, for, it is urged, the non-quickened foetus 
is not a human subject, and not the recipient of either original 
sin or sanctification. The hint is given that if St. Thomas had 
lived after this distinction had been made, he would have 
written differently.® 


7 Rom., xi, 16. 
8 Abp. Ullathorne thus argues in The Immaculate Conception. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1904, ch. vi. 
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Perhaps he would; but the contention that “Mary was not 
Mary,” not a subject of moral qualities of any kind, until her 
soul had been infused, when urged in such a connection, really 
supports St. Thomas’ argument that the Blessed Virgin could 
not be sanctified until she had become a rational subject—i. e., 
until after she had been animated. Then too, when the dis- 
tinction of two conceptions is made and is used to eliminate the 
first or physical conception from reckoning, what becomes of 
the accepted contention that the transmission of original sin is 
by carnal generation—. e., by “active conception”? It could 
‘of course be transmitted in no other way, if the generally re- 
ceived doctrine of creationism, that each soul comes by fresh 
creation from God, is true. Accordingly, the transmission of 
original sin, if it was to be prevented in Mary’s case, would 
have to be prevented coincidently with her physical or active 
conception and before her animation. And it is just this that 
St. Thomas denies. I willingly leave it to the defenders of the 
Roman doctrine to unravel these conflicting considerations. 

It is quite unnecessary to feel disturbed if we discover people 
believing that the Blessed Virgin was immaculately conceived, 
provided they hold this view as a “pious opinion” merely, and 
do not seek to propagate it as a necessary article of faith. 
Speculative opinions do not have to appear reasonable in order 
to be tolerable; and this opinion does not in itself contradict 
any necessary doctrine. It is not a “heresy”; and, as we have 
seen, makes the Blessed Virgin’s sanctification as truly an 
effect of Christ’s meritorious redemption as is that of other 
creatures. 

But the opinion in question, tolerable though it be, is hot 
probable. It is without adequate support. 

1. Scriptural evidence is entirely wanting. Certain passages 
have, indeed, been cited in its support by Roman writers, but 
wholly on the basis of mystical interpretation. I am not re- 
jecting the value of reasonable mystical interpretation; but, 
however reasonable it may be, it cannot stand alone for eviden- 
tial purposes. Its use is illustrative and confirmatory. The 
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interpretations referred to are not only mystical in nature but 
also highly disputatious. 

2. The Roman doctrine is of medizval origin and of provin- 
cial development—is neither primitive nor of ecumenical ac- 
-ceptance. A long string of patristic passages is appealed to, but 
with one or two possible exceptions, they are absolutely non- 
relevant. No degree of ascription of sinlessness to the Blessed 
Virgin implies the doctrine of her immaculate conception. 
- Multitudes have believed in her sinlessness and preéminence 

among the saints while rejecting this doctrine, which first 

obtained an established currency through its support by Duns 
‘Scotus in the fourteenth century.’ 
3. The argument of convenience or fitness, the only one 
which has plausibility, is purely a priori, and therefore cannot 
be pushed beyond the actual evidence, of which there is none. 
There is evidence that the Blessed Virgin was sanctified at some 
time in preparation for her sacred vocation, for the Angel of 
annunciation hailed her as endued with grace.!° Beyond this 
_ the evidence does not carry us. 
4. Moreover, if @ priori considerations are to be reckoned 
with at all, there is the principle of parsimony—the law that 
in given cases God does not, so far as our knowledge of His 
methods extends, work greater marvels than are necessary for 
the end in view. In selecting and preparing the Blessed Virgin 
for her part in the Incarnation, it appears to be sufficient that 
God should have endowed her with sanctifying grace before 
she had been patently unfitted for her vocation by actual guilt. 
The added wonder of an immaculate conception would not 
have increased her fitness for her vocation, and was not neces- 
sary. 


® The alleged patristic support is given by Abp. Ullathorne, op. cit., ch. xiii. 
A fuller patristic catena, showing the relative modernity of the doctrine, is given 
by E. B. Pusey, First Letter to J. H. Newman, Oxford: Jas. Parker & Co., 1869. 
10 St. Luke, i. 28 (R. V. Margin). 


_ The sixth portion of the famous Huth library was sold at 
auction during July, 1917. It contained a number of early 
and rare editions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The First Book of Edward VI, but the third of the seven 
(or eight) issues, was sold for £84. A copy of the earliest of 
the four issues of the Second Edward, printed by Whitchurch, 
sold for £145; the rare, undated, for £115; and the Grafton 
issue for £122. These prices are not extraordinary for well 
preserved, complete copies of the Edwardine liturgy. 

A copy of the first issue of the Elizabethan revision of the 
liturgy, printed by Jugge and Cawood, in no better condition 
materially than the ones just mentioned, brought no less than 
£365, the highest price paid for a long time, for any copy of the 
early editions of the Book of Common Prayer. The reason, of 
course, lies in the extreme rarity of copies, amounting almost to 
uniqueness. I have often been asked by students of the liturgy, 
American and English, for an explanation of such extreme 
scarcity of copies of the Elizabethan Prayer Book, issued during 
the year 1559. 

During the first eight months of Elizabeth’s reign the un- 
reformed Book of 1552 remained in public use. The first issue 
of the meagerly revised liturgy received the approval of the 
House of Commons, April 20, 1559, and that of the House of 
Lords on April 28, by a bare majority of three, a strong minority | 
voting for the retention of the old Latin service. On the 8th of 
May the new Act of Uniformity received the formal assent of 
the queen (1 Eliz. c. 2), and Elizabeth’s first parliament was 
dissolved. 

The revised Prayer Book came into use and was read pub- 
licly, for the first time, on June 24, the feast of the e nativity of 
John the Baptist. 


ELIZABETHAN PRAYER BOOKS OF 1559 


By WiLt1AM Mvuss-ARNOLT, Boston Public Library, Boston 
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form of the book by February 15, it is possible that printing 


William Pickering, to have been put out first, preceding the 
_ issues of Jugge and Cawood. William Keatinge Clay, Liturgical 


hand, believes that a Jugge and Cawood edition was put out 


last edition printed by him. It has never been satisfactorily 
explained why Queen Elizabeth should have removed Grafton 
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The printing of the 1559 issues was done by Grafton as well 
as by Jugge and Cawood. If the revisers had settled the exact 


began immediately. In that case the Act of Uniformity and 
the altered rubrics must have been added in May or June. 

A copy, probably unique, of the issue printed by Grafton is 
in the British Museum library. The title reads: The Boke of | 
-common praier, and ad- | ministration of the Sacramentes, | and 
other | rites | and Ceremonies in | the Churche of Englande.|| 

-Londini, in officina Ri- | chardi Graftoni. | Cum priuilegio 
- Regie Maiestatis. | Anno 1559. 

Black letter. Title and calendar in red and black. Folio. 
a leaves of which 1-18 are not numbered. Signatures, A 12, 
B 6 leaves, for the introductory; A-—U, in sixes; X 8 leaves. 

‘Part 2 reads: The Forme | and maner of makynge, and | con- 
-secrating Bishoppes, | Priestes and Dea- | cons. | Anno a 
salutifero Vir- | ginis partu | 1559. 14 leaves. 

The Grafton issue has been assumed by the great printer 


services of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, pages xii, xiii, on the other 


previous to the Grafton. 
The Grafton issue was the first, and, at the same time, the 


so summarily from the position of royal printer almost immedi- 
ately after the publication of his edition of the revised liturgy. 
He had been a staunch supporter of the Reformation. On the 
accession of Edward VI, in 1547, he was appointed printer to 
the king, and during this reign he issued a very large number of 
books, including various issues of the Prayer Book. After the 
death of Edward VI he printed the proclamation of Queen Jane 
which brought on him the vengeance of Queen Mary who de- 
prived him of his office appointing John Cawood in his place. 
Queen Elizabeth restored Grafton to his former office, and re- 
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moved him at once after Grafton’s first issue of the revised 
liturgy. To a student of Elizabeth’s character and of the 
period of her reign, there is no doubt that the border surround- 
ing the main title was the immediate cause. For it was the 
same border as used by Grafton in 1549, showing at the top 
the king surrounded by his Council. The high-strung and 
autocratic young queen, whose will and even fancy was in 
many matters law in the land, as long as she ruled, could not 
and would not overlook such a slight to her royal dignity. 
To sober-minded twentieth century criticism such a reason for 
removing a worthy, capable, and faithful servant appears 
ridiculous; not so to the Elizabethan mind and period. Grafton 
copies were, of course, seized wherever found and destroyed. 
Hence the extreme rarity, or rather uniqueness, of this issue. 
At the same time Grafton had undoubtedly printed a quarto 
or octavo edition of the liturgy, to which, of course, no objection 
could be raised by her majesty, the queen. It is, however, 
possible that even the privilege of distributing copies of these 
smaller-sized editions was taken away from Grafton, for there 
are copies of editions of 1559 in the British Museum and ina 
few other libraries which have a label pasted over the original 
imprint, reading, Londini, in officina lugge, & Johannis Cawode. 

The appointment of Jugge and Cawood as royal printer is 
another little puzzle, the only explanation for which lies in the 
well-known temporary predilection of the young queen for 
Archduke Ferdinand, the German emperor’s son, a — 
Roman Catholic of the Spanish type. 

Jugge and Cawood printed several editions of the Prayer 
Book in 1559, in folio, quarto and octavo. The John P. Morgan > 
library has a 1559 undated small octavo copy of Jugge and 
Cawood, which is unique, no other copy being known. It. 
belonged formerly to the Duke of Sussex; passed then into 
the possession of John Evelyn and became, in later years, the 
property of Lord Ashburnham. It was bought by Mr. Morgan 
at the sale of the Ashburnham library. 
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The editions, printed in 1559, must soon have been sold out 
R and completely distributed. Every church, the whole clergy, 
: and most of the families provided themselves with copies. 
And as no further authorized changes were made during the 
- ' queen’s long reign, most of these copies remained in such con- 
ny use and were actually worn out, discarded, when, forty- 
four years later, James ascended the throne. This explains 
_why copies of the liturgy printed in 1559, are now so excessively 
‘rare; were rare, as a matter of fact, scarcely sixty years after 
the queen’s death. For, in the Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
compiled by William Dunn Macray, 2d edition, Oxford, 1890, 
it is stated on pages 131 and 132, that: “Dr. Cornelius Burges, 
a well-known preacher on the side of the parliament during the 
Rebellion, bequeathed to the Bodleian library four Books of 
Common Prayer, of which the third was an editien of 1559. 
Concerning this he states on the fly-leaf in King Edward’s 
First Book of Common Prayer: ‘I also adde a third book of 
_ common prayer renewed & established in 1 Elizab., which book 
is very hard to be had that was then printed; I could never see 
any other of that edition. . Pad 
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AN OLD TESTAMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY — 1914 


TO 1917, INCLUSIVE 
(Continued from page 237) 


By H. C. ACKERMAN, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


VII. PENTATEUCH. @. GENERAL 


EIsELEN, F. C., The Books of the Pentateuch, New York: Meth. Bk. Concern, 
1916, pp. 333- 
Eiselen’s introduction is untechnical and popular in style. 


The conservative arguments are first strongly presented and 


then the critical position is stated and upheld. 
vil. 5. CRITICISM 


Barry, D., ‘Where are we in Pentateuchal Criticism?’ ITQ 10, 20-49. 

Co.unGA, A., ‘Crisis de la critica Pentateuco’, La ciencia Tomista, 1914, Jan.-Feb. 

DAHSE, J., ‘Is the Documentary Theory Tenable? II., BS71, 331-342. 

Jacos, B., Quellenscheidung und Exegese im Pentateuch, Leipzig: 1916, pp. 108. 

Jastrow, M., ‘Constructive Elements in the Critical Study of the Old Testament’, 
JBL36, 1-30. 

KO6nie, E., ‘Die gegenwartige Krisis in der Pentateuchkritik’, NkZ25, 798-820. 

K6nic, E., Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und ihre neueste Bekimpfung, Leipzig: 
Deicherts, 1914, pp. 106. 

Ky_E, M. G., ‘A New Solution of the Pentateuchal Problem’, JBL36, 31-47. 

Lias, J. J., ‘Is the so-called “Priestly Code” of Post-exilic Date?’, JTV146, 63-79. | 

Pore, H., ‘Where are we in Pentateuchal Criticism?’ Interp. 1915, Jan. . 

Srmupson, D. C., Pentateuchal Criticism, Hodder & Stoughton, 1914, pp. xvi+207. | 

Tuomas, W. H. G., ‘Old Testament Criticism Today’, BS72, 272-282. 

Wiener, H. M., ‘Mosaic Authenticity of the Pentateuchal Legislation’, LOR, 
1915, Apr. 

WIENER, H. M., ‘The Historical Criticism of the Pentateuch. A Reply to Dr. 
Ed. Koenig’, BS71, 593-664; 7b. 72, 83-153. 

WieEneER, H. M., ‘The Pentateuchal Text, the Divine Appellations, and the 

_Documentary Theory. A Reply to Dr. Skinner’, BS71, 218-268. 


Barry replies to Dr. Skinner. Jastrow suggests that the 
critic should feel the obligation to correlate his results with the 
traditional position and illustrates his meaning especially in 
regard to the Pentateuchal position. K6nig adopts a conserva- 
tive attitude toward the Dahse-Skinner controversy without | 
agreeing with either side. Dahse had emphasized the post- 
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exilic age as the starting point of Pentateuchal criticism. (Cf. 
Skinner’s position in The Divine Names in Genesis.) Kyle 
presents some ‘novel’ results of his study of Hebrew law, based 
upon an examination of the technical titles and the classifica- 
4) tion and comparison of the material thus denominated. Lias 
attempts to show that the alleged characteristics of the Priestly 
Code are not post-exilic and that the marked post-exilic Hebrew 
of Ezra and Nehemiah display characteristics absent from the 
Priestly Code. Critically unreliable. Simpson makes an excel- 
lent survey of modern criticism on the Pentateuch, reassuring 
Bible readers of the value of scientific exposition. Thomas 
cites Welch’s reasons against the Wellh. school and especially 
the reasons for a greater age of Deut. which G. L. Robinson 
(Exp. 5, 8 and 9) had collected. Unreliable. Wiener enters 
the Pentateuch controversy, undermining the value of the MT. 
He argues that the original documentary theory must be at- 
tacked. 


VII. ¢. EXEGESIS. 1. Genesis 


AALDERS, C. C., ‘De Silo-profetie’, Geref. theol. Tijdschr. 15, 341-355. 

ALBRECHT, K., ‘Der Judaspruch Gen. 49, 10’, ZAW34, 312 f. 

AsMusSEN, H., ‘Gen. 14, ein politisches Flugblatt’, ZAW34, 36-41. 

BocHMER, J., ‘Wie viel Menschen sind am letzten Tage des Hexamérons ge- 
schaffen worden?’, ZAT34, 31-35. 

BurG, ‘Die Schilo-Weissagung (Gen. 49 : 10)’, Pastor Bonus 26, 257-266. 
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Albrecht interprets thus: “Until his destiny (n5w) is 


fulfilled, and thereon the people (O%y) hope. Asmussen 
makes a careful study of Genesis 14. Conclusion: A political 
pamphlet of the period of Bab.-exile. Ham. is represented by 
the writer of the chapter as a vassal of the king of Elam of 
whom Cyrus is the legitimate successor. Abraham is a con- 
queror and holds Palestine by right of sword. Burg—n>w 


is mw which is an abbreviation of n> ‘3x4 (to whom 


I belong). Caverno—Genesis 4: 6 f, is only used as con- 
tributory to a moral meaning. Cereseto holds that the 
idealistic theory of creation is irreconcilable with the ‘inter- 
pretatio authentica’. Cornill holds Genesis 14 to be an un- 
historical account, though Abraham may be considered an 
historical personality. Dahse is translated by E. E. Spencer. 
Dier’s work is marred by lack of critical information. Dods— 
A new edition. Eberharter shows by a series of references 
that the Patriarchs were half-nomadic, and the religion of the 
_ wilderness must be stricken out of the instruction books with 
regard to this period. He contends that the Biblical age must 
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be extended indefinitely. Hence, no contradiction between 
Bible and science. He cites references against holding the 
Patriarchs to be race personifications, God or fable figures, in 
view of the latest Biblical studies. Ehrenzweig—The highest 
sacrifice is human sacrifice. The origin of the custom is traced © 
to Yahweh in the stories of Cain and Lamech. Eichrodt 
examines Eerdmans’ analysis of Genesis, concluding that the 
validity of the Wellh. analysis is not seriously affected, although 
he accepts some of Eerdmans’ hypotheses. His Priesterschrift 
is a dissertation showing how P may be clearly separated 
from the other documentary sources in Genesis. Original only 
in the amount of detail presented to prove his thesis. Frank- 
Kamenetzky—In the cosmological conception the water fruc- 
tifies the earth (cf. Isaiah 45 :8; 55:10). Geiser lays down 
correct general principles in so far as an inspired writer could 
utilize mythological tradition and applies the same to Genesis 
2-3. Gridley—Unscientific. Gronau—A supposed work 
upon Genesis by Posidonius, a scholar of the early Church 
whose works are not extant. Compiled—with a good deal of 
faith—from borrowed elements in the teaching of the ‘Three 
Cappadocians’. Haupt—A critical study. The serpent sym- 
bolizes carnal desire and sexual appetite. Herzog’s article 
concerns the age of the three patriarchs. Humbert attempts to 
reconstruct the text of Genesis I : 14-19. Kessler—The ques- 
- tion of the origin of sin was treated in a mythological way by 
early thinkers and this is the form which is found in the Book 
of Genesis. Kohler—Vs. 11-17a, 21-24 are a deposit of an 
historical occurrence; vs. I-10 are an early Damascus folktale, 
much confused. The Melchizedek episode is by no means an 
imaginary invention, but the historical kernel of a prehistoric 
Messiah. Mahler, contrary to Bauer’s opinion, thinks both 
forms represent the dual, which points to the two extremes of 
the evening. There is no proof in "p3i 35y of Genesis 1 that 
day begins with the evening. Major after a review of Eccles., 
Rabbin. and Humanistic theories inclines to the third, namely, 
that the knowledge is general knowledge or civilization. 
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- Maunder emphasizes the theological significance of Genesis. 
Menzinger advocates a reform of the scientific chronologie. 
Murillo—A new commentary splendidly gotten up by the 
. foremost Spanish scholar. Probably the most extensive work 
on Genesis of modern times. Conservative and traditional in 
trend. Nogara attempts to prove the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch from external and internal evidence. Also the 
historicity of the Genesis narrative. Second edition. Prentice 
interprets Genesis 32 : 1-2. Something occurred at Mahanaim 
barring the easy road to Palestine and forcing Jacob to take 
the long and dangerous road to the South. Ratner refers to 
Genesis 41 :17-52. Reinach refers to Jeremiah 34 :8 and 
Genesis 15 :10 with a series of critical notes. Robertson’s 
book is a dilettante discussion of the stories in J from a romantic 
point of view. Roussel makes various notes upon eighty-one 
places in Genesis-Numbers, which are to be continued. Ryle— 

; After a ten-year delay this important volume has appeared. 
: _ A very full introduction based conservatively upon the gen- 


erally accepted results of modern scholarship is provided. Ryle 
deprecates the ‘astral motifs’ in the patriarchal narratives—in 
the main their historical character is adhered to. Such names 
as Abram lofty father and Sarah princess were borne by Semitic 
deities, but there is no evidence to prove that they were ever 
worshipped by Israelites or that the names could not have been 
: borne by human beings. Tribal migration does not account for 
- the main thread of personal incident. Sayce discusses the list 
of nations in Genesis 9-10. Schmidt—Yahweh before Elohim 
is not original. Skinner vigorously refutes Dahse’s view, who 
: attempted to undermine the general critical theory by contend- 
‘) 7 ing against the superiority of the MT. Slight—Illustrative of 
the meaning and value of the allegorical portion of Genesis. 
Smith makes three points: God is omnipotent; all creation is 
good (ignoring the problem of evil); God is like man. Ude— 
Natural science opposes the evolution of the body of men from 
animals. Van der Heeren holds that the contradiction of 
double accounts, especially in the case of the flood, are recon- 
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cilable with since the were not intended 
to present historical facts by the author. Van der Loeff dis- 
cusses the Hebrew flood with which is compared the stories of 
other peoples, especially the Babylonians, and parallels are 
drawn between the order of events. Van Gelderen—Kush, 
the father of Nimrod, personified the ancient Kish in Northern 
Babylonia. “The Kingdom of Kish begat the empire of 
Naram-Sin,” who corresponded originally to the person of 
Nimrod. Van Hoonacker—“Immortality was never con- 
ceived by the author as having been man’s natural condition.” 
Man lost the privilege of checking the tendency toward death 
by losing the medicine of the tree of life. In tracing the literary 
origin of the Fall he sees in Ezekiel 28 traces of the same tradi- 
tion from which the garden of Genesis 2 was derived. Weber 
makes a literary critical analysis, especially according to metri- 
cal structure. In the ‘Josephsage’ a detailed investigation is 
made of the literary structure, disregarding many times the 
textual principles of thé sources. 


vil. c. 2. Ex.—Deut. 


BapE, W. F., ‘The Decalogue, a Problem in Ethical Development’, Univ. of 
California Chronicle, 16, 1-22. 

BALDwWIn, E. C., ‘Permanent Elements in Hebrew Law’, Internat. Jr. of Ethics, 
1915. 

Bewer, J. A., ‘The Ordeal in Num. chap. 5’, AJSL30, 36-47. 

CaRROLL, B. H., Exodus, Leviticus, Revell, 1917. 

CorniLL, C. H., ‘Numeri 21 : 27 ff.’ ZAW34, 151-154. 

Cuapwick, G. A., The Book of Exodus, London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1917, 
pp. 462. 

CuHaApMAN, A. T. and STREANE, A. W., The Book of Leviticus, Cambridge: Univ. 
Pr., 1914, pp. lix+-195. 

DELPoRTE, L., ‘Le nom du premier autel élevé par Moise nin ‘D3 (Exode 17: 15- 
16)’, BZ13, 117-120. 

Dyrorr, K., ‘Deuteronomium 33, 2-5 und die Lage des Sinai’, ZA28, 206-241. 

Finn, A. H., ‘The Tabernacle Chapters’, JTS16, 449-482. 

HEMPEL, J., Die Schichten des Deuteronomius, Leipzig: Voigtlander, 1914, pp. 
ix +288. 

Jastrow, M., ‘The “Nazir” Legislation’, ]BL33, 266-285. 

Jastrow, M., ‘The So-called Leprosy Laws’, JOR4, 357-418. 

KELLOGG, S. H., The Book of Leviticus, London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1917, 


Pp. 576. 
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KENNEDY, J., ‘Numbers 4 : 15-20’, JBL36, 48-52. 

KENNETT, R. H., ‘Plunder and Punishment’, Interp. 14, 47-51. 

Kennett, R. H., ‘Korah, Dathan and Abiram’, Interp. 12, 152-157. 

KENNETT, R. H., ‘The Law’, Interp. 12, 32-40. 

Konic, E., ‘Mose, der Medizinmann’, ZDMG67, 660-664. 

LortuouseE, W. F., ‘The Mosaic Codes and Popular Hebrew Religion’, Exp. II, 


66-80. 

MacLocan, H., The Book of Deuteronomy, London: Gardner, 1914, pp. 494. 

McFapyEvn, J. E., ‘The Mosaic Origin of the Decalogue’, Exp. II, 152-160; 222- 
231; 311-320; 384-400. 

Mies, F. J., ‘Watering with the Foot’, ET25, 232. 

Pineus, S., ‘Die Scholien des Gregorius Abulfarez Borhebraiis zum Buche Numeri 
usw.’, ZA28, 163-205. 

Smitu, J. M. P., ‘The Deuteronomic Tithe’, AJT18, 119-126. 

SuLzBERGER, ‘The Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide’, JOR5, 127-161; 289- 


344; 559-614. 
Weir, T. H., ‘The Ten Words’, Interp. 13, 37-40. 
WieEneER, H. M., ‘Studies in the Septuagintal Text of Leviticus. III.’, BS71, 80-94. 
WILKE, F., ‘Neue Forschungen iiber Mose und seine Zeit’, NkZ25, 268-286. 

Bewer finds three parts in the chapter: the oath and water 
ordeal, and later the associated sin-offering. Cornill argues 
against the Mosaic origin of the song. Chadwick—New edi- 
tion. Chapman and Streane—This number of The Cambridge 
Bible is written in the same. careful and painstaking way in 
which Chapman did his work in his Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. The essential idea of sacrifice is to place the worshipper 
en rapport with a divine being, and to enjoy the advantages 
accruing from a supernatural source. Dyroff transfers the 
song to the exile. Sinai according to the poet is one of the 
mountains of the peninsula. Finn makes a study of Exodus 
25-31 and 35-40 and attempts to prove these theses: (1) the 
translators were the same throughout; (2) the differences of 
the Greek from the Hebrew are due to the translators and not 
to a difference of text; (3) 30, 31 are an integral portion of the 
original instructions, and 35-40 a plain narrative of how the 
instructions were obeyed. Hempel tries to prove in Deu- 
teronomy the same documentary layers found in the Penta- 
teuch. Unsuccessful. Jastrow studies Numbers 6 : I-21 to 
test his thesis presented in paper on the ‘Leprosy Laws’ (Leviti- 
cus 13-14). He thinks the previous literary criticism is essen- 
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tially confirmed by archeology (JQR4). Through an analysis 
of Leviticus 13 and 14 he contests Eerdmann’s position that the 
critical theory of Wellh. must be set aside. Kellogg—New 
edition (The Expositors Bible). Kennedy makes textual emen- 
dations. Kennett—Horrible as it may seem, the provision of 
the law in regard to plunder served in reality a useful purpose. 
The paper in Interp. 12 is an homiletical and exegetical essay 
on Numbers 16 : 27, 32. The Law was introduced as a ‘tutor’ 
to keep Israel from accepting the superstitions of Canaanite 
idolatry. K6énig disputes such a designation. Lofthouse 
traces the compromises with popular religion manifested 
through the development of the four Hebrew codes. Mac- 
Logan interprets Deuteronomy according to its spiritual or 
internal sense, with numerous references to the writings of 
- Swedenborg. McFadyen’s very thorough study of the Deca- 
logue is conservative and philologically sound but not alto- 
gether convincing. The dissertation of Pineus represents a 
separate reprint of the articlein ZA. Smith—An unconvincing 
_ discussion of the Deuteronomy tithe. Sulzberger delivered 
these five lectures before Dropsie College for Hebrew and 


_ Cognate Learning in 1913. He “makes clearer the function and 


short duration of the ‘ir mik/at, strips the grisly features from 
the Avenger of Blood, and moves the Hebrew /ex talionis from 
the solid ground of history toward the shifting sands of fable” 
(p. 614). Weir—Ten laws upon one stone and ten names upon 


_ the other establish the treaty between Jehovah and Israel. 


Wilke believes the Moses problem may be cleared up from the 
results of recent investigations. The original form of the 
Elohistic ten words contained the principles of the Mosaic 
religious foundation: the exclusiveness of the Yahweh service, 
the centralization of worship, the refusal of sorcery, the pro- 
hibition of idols and the moral character of the worship. 


vil. c. 3. Historical Books 


Barnes, W. E., ‘Two Passages in David’s Lament’, JTS16, 394-396. _ 
BarRnEs, W. E., ‘David's “capture” of the Jebusite “citadel” of Zion (II Sam. 5 : 


6-9)’, Exp. 7, 29-39. 
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Haupt, P., ‘Armageddon’, JAOS34, 412-477. 

Howtmes, S., Joshua, Cambridge: Univ. Pr., 1914, pp. 80. 

Jastrow, M.,‘ Joshua 3 : 16’, 53-62. 
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AJSL, 1916, 118-125. 
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155-162. 
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Saccul, G., Sulla Condonna del sistema Copernicano. Appunti d’esegesi (Jos. 
10 : 10-12), Turin: Libr. ed. intern., 1914, pp. 61. 

SanpA, A., Elias und die religiésen Verhdltnisse seiner Zeit, Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1914, pp. 84. 

ScHENZ, W., Das Buch Joshua erklart, Wien: Mayer, 1914, pp. xxvii+135. 

SEGAL, M. H., ‘Studies in the books of Samuel I’, JOR5, 201-231; II. 7b., 6, 267- 
302; 555-587; 8, 75-100. 

Urqunart, J., ‘Profeten Elia’, Facklan, 1914, 2. 

Van Hoonacker, A., ‘And the Sun stood still. . . ’ (Joshua x, 13), Exp. 321- 
339. 

WassinkK, D. K., ‘Het volklied bij Israel’, Geloof en Vrijheid, 1914, 333-364. 

WEATHERHEAD, H. T. C., ‘Rope on the Head’, ET25, 232. 

Weser, A., ‘Israelitisches Frauenleben in der Richterzeit’, Pastor bonus, 27, 
279-290. 

Wesker, A., ‘Heidnisches Frauenleben im Richterzeitalter’, ib., 337-342. 

WeserR, A., ‘Israels altester Schlachten- und Siegesgesang’, Kath, 4. F. 15, 79-93. 

WIieEsMANN, H., ‘Davids Jugendzeit (I Sam. 15, 35-19, 18)’, ZkTh38, 391-410. 
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Barnes gives an interesting emendation of v. 21. In the 
capture of the ‘hold’ of Jebus, he thinks a hiding place, not a 
fortress, is referred to. No evidence of any fortified height. 
Bewer concludes the story is derived from one old source 
worked over by a late theocratic editor. Chap. 19 is not the 
result of a combination of two sources. Caspari gives a full 
and reliable discussion of the onomastica of the Books of 
Samuel. He studies the name, position, future and employ- 
ment of women in the Books of Samuel. Crichton makes a 
new interpretation of some parts of 1 Samuel 5-6. Driver 
defends his book against Kennedy’s criticism in ET, 1913, 
Nov. Elmslie duly subordinates tradition to fact. Cambridge 
Bible. Guillaume—A critical study of vs. 17—19 with emenda- 
tion. Haupt—A portion of a post-exilic psalm. He gives text, 
translation and exegesis of the Song of Deborah. Good and 
bad mixed. In the Armageddon we have an interesting study 
in reference to Deborah’s song. The Mount of Megiddon 
(Hebrew Megiddo), or the modern Lejjun at the southeastern 
end of the Plain of Jezreel, he identifies as Armageddon. The 
Waters of Merom he thinks must be the same as the Waters of 
Megiddo, 7. e., the Kishon. Holmes’ thesis is on the superi- — 
ority of the Greek to the Hebrew text. Not unquestionably 
proven. Jastrow—aAn exegetical study of the passing of the 
Jordan. Kennedy gives a textual discussion and suggests 
some emendations. Klamroth—The answer of the Midianite 
princes must have told of the death of those making resistance. 
oF 207 WR is to be derived from ‘which has been carried 


away’. Margoliouth makes an interesting suggestion 
regarding the meaning of 32 wei. In Exp. 10 he draws 


a vivid picture of the incident related in 2 Kings 13: 
14-19. Neibuhr decides that J has corrected an earlier 
text in | Samuel 25. Systematic glossing occurs in the numbers 
of 3 Kings 17 to 4 Kings 13 and in Jeremiah 39 : I-10; 40 :7/; 
41. Olmstead—tThe Deutero-additions in the LXX are later 
in origin. Seeks to construct the text underlying the LXX and 
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the pre-Deutero. editors of the Books of Kings. Richardson— 
Its importance lies in the untold sequences for the future. 
Richter explains the genealogical register of the tribe of Judah 
(I Chronicles 2; 4 : I-23; 4 : 24-9 : 44) asa register of genuine 
old property. For the proper-name tradition one can only hope 
for a methodically emended text. Schenz—A short unscien- 
tific commentary. Translation of the Vulgate text. Segal 
makes a critical and exegetical study of II Samuel 1 : 19-27; 
23 : I-7, with the aim to recover the original form of the poems 
and elucidate some of the difficulties. In Part 2 he discusses 
those sections the integrity of which has been questioned. The 
discussion is based upon another hypothesis than the ‘docu- 
mentary’ hypothesis of Pentateuch criticism (continued). Van 
Hoonacker interprets the verb damam as a cessation from 
shining—an aspect of the hail-storm. Weatherhead com- 
bines the use of 3 Kings 20 : 31 with the wearing of penitential 
and mourning clothes and gives some ethnological analogies. 
Weber’s article is interesting and instructive. In ‘Frauen- 
leben’ he contrasts the Israelite examples with the mixed mar- 
riage of Samson. His ‘Schlachtensang’ is a study of Judges 5, 
based upon Vulgate and MT after the revision of Zapletal. 
Wiesmann seeks to correct the traditional account. 


vil. c.4. Prophetical Books a. General 
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SELBIE, W. B., ‘The Prophets of the Restoration’, Interp. 13, 128-133. 

SmitH, J. M. P., The Prophet and His Problems, New York: Scribner’s, 1914, pp. 
xiv-+244. 

STOCKDALE, F. B., ‘The Prophet’, Meth. Review, 96, 732-737. 

SyNAVE, B., ‘La causalité de l’intelligence humaine dans la révélation prophétique’, — 
RSPT8, 218-235. 

Tuomas, D. E., ‘The Psychological Approach to Prophecy’, AJT18, 241-256. 

THorN, G. W., The Prophets of Israel and their Message for Today, London: C. 
H. Kelly, 1916, pp. 187. 

WettTER, G. P., ‘Den historiska situationens betydelse fér den profetiska férkun- 
nelsen’, Bibelforskaren, 1914, I. 

Wiutett, H. S., The Moral Leaders of Israel, Chicago: Disciples Pub. Soc., 1916, 
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Ayles defines the prophetic office. Bissell—A good pains- 
taking treatment of Biblical Sociology. Blackwood’s book is 
“popular and suggestive rather than technical and exhaustive,” 
and written from a conservative standpoint. Buttenwieser’s 
able and stimulating discussion treats the prophets as men rep- 
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resentative of their people, and their doctrine as part of their 
experience. In investigating the question of inspiration he goes 
into a detailed examination of Jeremiah, who dictated to Baruch 
not because of ecstasy but because he could not write. Butten- 
wieser rejects the narratives in Isaiah which encourage Heze- 
kiah to resist Sennacherib. Caspari writes against Winckler. 
Clarke decides that prophecy never exhausts itself in a single 
fulfilment. (Cooke—The prophets looked not merely for a 
cessation of war but a kingdom of peace, the laws of which must 
be maintained through obedience to the ideal king. Cossmann 
—tThe earlier prophets’ conception of judgment was limited to 
Israel, but according as the political horizon widened so this 
idea expanded till in the second and first century B.C. the 
prophetic conception of judgment became world-wide, its con- 
sequences separating between the world and the world to come. 
Dittmann says the idea of the ‘remnant’ is more ancient than 
the prophets. A conception of mediation is placed between the 
prophecies of destruction and salvation. He maintains the 
genuineness of many Messianic prophecies which are rejected 
as interpolations by others. Driver—Sermons. Gordon— 
“Israel is but one in the brotherhood of nations and can be 
saved only by the salvation of all.” His book is to be highly 
recommended for its accuracy and brilliant treatment. The 
course of prophecy is traced from its dawn in Deborah to the 
Apocryphal period. Hélscher’s volume cannot be too highly 
praised, for this infinitely painstaking and voluminous work 
realizes an ideal which we in America have not yet attained. 
It is especially important for the psychology, based upon 
Wundt’s investigation of abnormal psychic phenomena. Kaf- 
tan’s argument is dugmatic and speculative. Kent brings to 
light the social problems embedded in the Old Testament, so 
that they become readily accessible to the general reader. He 
shows how Christ synthesized the disconnected and incomplete 
social teaching of Israel’s prophets. Kennett shows how a dis- 
crimination was made between the permanent elements and 
those given because of the hardnessof men’s hearts. Knudson’s 
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work is cautious and sober from a critical standpoint, and makes 
easy reading for the untrained Bible student. Kriiger sketches — 
the theme through the post-prophetic literature to the period 
of the Mishnah. Moberly’s work is inspired by the appropri- " 
ateness of the prophetic ideals to the present war. Selbie—A _ 
study of prophetic activity in Jerusalem in the earlier post- 

exilic period. Smith treats in an interesting way prophecy as 

a natural rather than a mysterious or unique phenomenon. His | 
chapter on Hosea is important for its advocacy of the allegorical _ 
interpretation. Stockdale—A poetical and literary essay 

upon the nature of the prophet. Synave distinguishes between 
the prophet himself as instrumental and the principal cause of 
prophecy along the lines of the Thomian philosophy, but recog- 

nizes that the positive results of modern Bible study must 
modify previous solutions of the problem. Thomas concludes 

that mental alertness and breadth, ethical depth and religious 
exaltation, producing the ‘symmetrical person’, tend to do away | 
with much of the ‘psychological enigma’ of prophecy. Thorn 

is popular and practical. Willett studies the development of 
Hebrew Religion and Ethics. His book is an outline Bible- 

study course. 


vil. c. 4. 6. Major 
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de la RTQ22, 494-529. 
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Aiken discusses the temple in chapters 40-43 and 46 and 
offers plans. Barnes identifies the Servant with the ‘faithful 
remnant of Israel’, the interpretation of which is to be found in 
the circumstances of the exiles. The substance of his article on 
Ezekiel consists of a study of ch. 37 : 1-14 with this theme: 
Because Ezekiel himself was assured of a resurrection of the 
dead he was able to teach the restoration of his people by a 
vision of resurrection. Beer offers proofs that the so-called 
anti-Assyrian portions represent in their present form a later 
recension. Bertholet presents a series of very interesting 
emendations. Bruston seeks to show that the impracticable- 
ness of the Mosaic covenant together with the destruction of 
Judah leads Jeremiah to a more spiritual conception of the ideal 
relation between God and His people. In the RTQ he explains 
the Servant pieces according to a faith in revealed religion. 
Buhl—Second edition. Diaches explains an obscurity in 
Isaiah 27:8. Dalman—Second edition. Desnoyers—A 
study of the man and his teaching. Duhm—New and enlarged 
edition. Elhorst—The ‘man’s pen’ is the customary size of 
writing. Elmslie and Skinner—The RV edited for the use of 
schools, with explanations for young students, presenting in 
simple form the results of the best scholarship. Feldmann— 
A study in Isaiah 40-48. Friedlander’s point is ‘to leave the 
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reader in a happy frame of mind’—psychological motive. Ful- 
- Jerton—(1) On Isaiah 2:5 and Micah 4:5; (2) On Isaiah 
7:7-9. Inthe AJSL he restates and supplements the reasons 
why 5 : 26-39 must be regarded as the conclusion of 9 : 7-20. 
The only remaining place for 10 : I-4 is between these. The 
prophecy 9 : 7-20 is an historical retrospect. Gressmann 
finds in Isaiah 4-55 about forty-nine independent pieces. Even 
the Servant group appears to have no unity. The Servant, 
however, is a single personality. Guthe does not treat the 
‘sign’ with sufficient clearness. Haggard shows how Isaiah 
7 : 14-16 is related to Matthew in spite of its primary signifi- 
cance for the prophet’s own time. Halévy continues his excel- 
lent discussion and translation of the book of Isaiah. Harding 
alters the arrangement of the passage and shows the connection 
with 59:16f. The historical situation lies between Ezra 6 
and 7. Herzog tries to show that second Isaiah was a Mahn— 
and Warnbuch for the Jews of the Isaianic age (Babylonian 
exile). The name of Cyrus should be considered as a gloss for 


_ the weak in faith. Klostermann gives a detailed critical re- 


view of Ziemer. Lias’ argument is based mainly upon certain 
_ characteristics common to the entire book. Longacre sketches 

the character and work of Jeremiah to “portray the man rather 
than to expound a book.” Conservative. Maynard argues for 
a home among the hitherto slighted western Jews. McFadyen 
says war is an instrument of God for moral and religious ends 
according to Isaiah. Mowinckel’s object is to treat the 
prophetical books as collections similar to the Gospels. After 
this manner Jeremiah is analyzed into various collections of 
sources. Nairne—A brief and reverent study of the prophet 
and the book. Oesterley elaborates a course of lectures given 
in Cambridge in 1915. The Ebed-Jahweh is identified with 
Israel as a whole. Peters contends, contrary to Clay’s com- 
mentary, that Isaiah 3 : 18-23 is manifestly a poem. Riessler 
—Second edition. Robinson suggests some interesting critical 
emendations. Schmidt happily concludes the whole painstak- 
ing and practical work, Die Schriften des AT in Auswahl neu 
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tibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart erkldrt. Smith suggests “Nw 


ay” ‘a remnant will abide’. L. P. Smith studies the four 


Messianic predictions to determine whether they originated 
after the destruction of Jerusalem or formed an integral part 
of Isaiah’s message, together with a history of the interpreta- 
tion. Shillite—An essay on the reconstruction of Western 
civilization inspired by Ezekiel. Skinner—The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges. There was only one investment 
of Jerusalem, which did not precede the surrender of Hezekiah 
but followed it (a reversal of the view adopted in previous edi-_ 
tions of this commentary). Contrary to much recent criticism, 
Skinner thinks Isaiah did arrive at the conviction that the 
Assyrians would not set foot in Jerusalem. He foresees, how- 
ever, a more terrible visitation in the future. Holiness: all that 
was distinctive of deity was restricted to Jehovah. The prom- 
ised child (7 : 14) may be a personage belonging to the ideal 
future kingdom and is himself a pledge that this is to appear. 
Stosch maintains that this idea was just as absolute in second 
Isaiah as in the New Testament. Streane (Cambridge Bible). 
—In Ezekiel’s vision the element of phantasy was a real con- 
structive operation of the prophet’s mind and not a mere liter- 
ary invention, although occasionally the ‘vision’ is used in an — 
ideal way. Holiness: the appropriate epithet for deity, without — 
expressing any particular attribute. Van Gilse removes this | 
collection to about 119 A.D. Moab in 25 : 10 is explained as © 
Rome. Too revolutionary to find acceptance. Hoonacker — 
suggests that Jehoiachin himself may have served as a model 
of that mysterious figure to come. Welch—A study in spiritual 
religion. 


(To be continued) 
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By SaMuEt A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


In reading anew the Egyptian Text of “A Dialogue between 
an Egyptian and his Soul”, I noticed the recurrence of the words 
nti ym, “he who is there”, in phrases where the place referred to 
by ym, “there”, can be none other than the abode of the dead. 
Erman in his publication of the text and commentary, refers to 
nti ym as a euphemism for the “Totenreich”. 

In Job 1 : 21 we read Diy i mew which, 


with the change of 3" to © ney, is wenieiet in the RV, 
- “Naked came I out of - mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
~ return thither”. Obviously new does not refer to the joa of 
_ 38) so commentators have seen in “thither” a reference to the 
_ 182 of the earth, 7. e., the grave. The above Egyptian idiom, 
it seems, furnishes a most satisfactory solution. may, like ym 


_ in Egyptian, is a euphemism for the abode of the dead—in the 
case of the Book of Job, for Sheol. This furnishes a rendering 
of the passage which is in keeping with the context, and which 
_is illustrated by the same euphemism in vss. 17 and 18 of 
_ chapter three, where ow is equivalent to mew. 


There is much additional evidence of Egyptian influence in 
_ the book of Job. Among others, the following points recently 
came to my attention: In 8:11 the words 893 and ‘78 are 


parallel. They have been translated “rush” and “flag”. While 
the former is a good Semitic word, the latter, which occurs 
_ only here and in Gen. 41 : 2, and which is rendered in the LXX 
_ by &xe, is an Egyptian word, ahww, which means ‘green’, and 
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has reference to the Nile-grass. In 40:15 the famous word 
mina occurs. It is usually explained as a plural of npns, 


“elephant”; but as early as 1663 Bochartii recognized it as an 
Egyptian word. Recently it has been derived from a supposed 
Egyptian word, aha, but there is no such word extant. The 
nearest equivalent of such a word is the Coptic ehe. Its true 
derivation is probably from the Egyptian aw, “ox”, with the 
prefixed article pa and the affixed word mw, “water”, meaning 
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Counterfeit Miracles. By Benjamin B. Warfield. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

New York, 1918, pp. 327. 

This is the title of “The Thomas Smythe Lectures for 1917— 
1918”, delivered at the Columbia Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia, S. C. The author’s thesis may be stated in a single sen- 
_ tence: New Testament miracles are genuine: ecclesiastical 

miracles are counterfeit. The former did not outlast the 
Apostolic age: the latter are the concomitant phenomena of 
credulity and superstition which belong to any and every 
age. To establish the primary assertion is the aim of the intro- 
ductory chapter, “The Cessation of the Charismata”: other 
chapter headings are specifications of the general title, as the 
writer deals in turn with “Patristic and Medizval Marvels”, 
“Roman Catholic Miracles”, “Irvingite Gifts”, “Faith Healing”, 
and “Mind Cure”. In each case examination discredits the data 
as proofs of genuine miracle. Either the evidence for their oc- 
currence is found to be insufficient, or as facts they are clearly 
non-miraculous. 

The author’s contention is, of course, quite in harmony with 
his well-known theological position. A firm believer in the 
reality of the supernatural and in the finality of the Christian 
revelation as contained in the New Testament, he is especially 
concerned to assert the reality of miracle as characteristic of 
that sphere and of that exclusively. Since it is not the interest 
of the supernatural but that of revelation per se which gives 
to miracle its sole raison d’étre the New Testament miracles have 
an a priori justification all theirown. Lacking such a credential 
other wonders belong to a different category. While they pos- 
sess a certain value as indicating the inextinguishable faith of 
mankind in a world of spirit and are too numerous and too 
widely distributed to be referred to the agency of conscious 
imposture, nevertheless in their pretension to be considered 


q 
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phenomena of superhuman source and origin their proper label 
is “counterfeit miracles”. 

We may remark, further, that this position is a perfectly 
consistent one for any avowed believer in the supernatural to 
assume, and by the “supernatural” we mean the term in a strict 
and orthodox sense—not that which equates it with the 
miraculous, nor yet the sense which Mr. Thompson of Oxford 
endeavored to popularize a few years ago. Indeed it is just 
_ because of defective definition and its resulting confusion of 
a _ thought that our author urges his point. He is, incidentally if 

not directly, as much concerned to differentiate the “general 


- supernatural” from the idea of strict miracle-working, as to 

distinguish genuine miracle from its counterfeit. It is safe to 
rie assume that the class of readers for whose benefit the book was 
__- written may be in need of just this sort of instruction. So, it 
-would appear, are certain careless theological writers, who are 
_ properly taken to task for obscuring the issue. 

Except for such inevitable side-glances the discussion here is 
only by implication related to the controversy over miracle in 
the abstract and those special phases of the subject which 
_ have figured in recent apologetic. But from another point of 
view the material of the book as a whole may be regarded as 
supplying the complement of those same efforts to establish 
the genuineness of New Testament miracles. It is part of the 

author’s purpose to exhibit such a distinct and positive back- 

pre of false exploitation of the supernatural that in con- 
trast the miracles of our Lord and His apostles will appear in 
bold relief as sufficiently self-attesting. 

In dealing with the specifically miraculous charismata the 
author states his conviction that their diffusion is quite gener- 
ally underestimated even though they were not possessed by 

_ the primitive Christian or by the Church as such. Their 

limitation to the apostles does not apply to “the very first days 
of the Church”. In another place he seems to restrict them to 
the apostles and those who had received “the laying on of the 
apostles’ hands”. From these and other disconnected state- 
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ments the author’s position would appear to be simply this, 
a grand process of revelation was at work and, attending it, a 
liberal diffusion of miraculous charismata. It is nowhere 
claimed that the persons possessing and exercising these gifts 
were ipso facto the channels of revelation. With such an idea, 
which smacks of mysticism, he has no patience—“God does not 
deal with men atomistically’—but he sees in the “abundant 
display” of the gifts an indication of the richness of the revela- 
tion. 

The main point of his contention, however, is their abrupt 
cessation at the end of the Apostolic age, finding himself thus 
in agreement with the earlier theologians of the post-Reforma- 
tion era. The theory of a more gradual disappearance, which 
presently supplanted this, posited a complete cessation about 
the time of Constantine. Inasmuch as its leading authorities 
are Middleton, Waterland, and Wesley, he deems it fair to 
style it “the Anglican view.” Its importance is gathered from 
the fact that historians such as Uhlhorn and Creighton have 
adopted it. Conceding a certain measure of attractiveness and 
plausibility to the theory, the author decides against it on the 
basis of facts and presumption. His reliance is mainly on the 
circumstance that testimony to the existence of the charismata 
is scanty in the early post-Apostolic age and abundant in the 
third and fourth centuries, whereas, on the theory of gradual 
cessation it should be the very reverse. The force of this 
reasoning is in our judgment somewhat weakened by failure 
to take into account sufficiently as an explanation of the cir- 
cumstance the pagan miracle-mongering which he elsewhere 
refers to as a rival phenomenon, nor do we think that the dis- 
parity in quantity and quality of the extant Christian literature 
belonging to these separate periods should be ignored. He 
accounts for the error of the eminent authorities from whom 
he dissents by “the curious power which preconceived theory 
has to blind men to facts” and also by the incapacity of these 
historians as New Testament exegetes. The author is, of 
course, perfectly aware of the fact that the matter he is dis- 
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cussing here is approached from an entirely different angle by 
students of the psychology of religion, with conclusions that 
are barred in advance by his own presuppositions. Whether it 
is prudent to disregard their contentions, in view of the wide 
scope of this volume and the burden of proof it must in any 
case assume, must be regarded as doubtful. 

In passing to the consideration of “Patristic and Medizval 
Marvels” the “Anglican theory” is confronted with the “Romish 
theory” that miracles have been vouchsafed by God to His 
Church in every age, and is pronounced helpless on the ground 
whether of fact or principle. The appeal is to the later Fathers, 
where the volume of evidence (such as it is) to miracles wrought 
in their own time far exceeds in amount and cogency anything 
which the earlier era could produce. Such preponderance of 
testimony is even more evident when the mediaeval period is 
reached. The lecturer here and in the next chapter—on 
“Roman Catholic Miracles’—goes into the matter with con- 
siderable detail, making much of a notable case, St. Augustine’s 
credulity as to a fact vouched for by his own experience. The 
same vision story is told by Gregory the Great a hundred years 
later—except that the dramatis persone have other names— 
and the original tale is a jesting story of the pagan satirist 
Lucian, told as a piece of ridicule. Dr. Warfield is indebted 
to Newman for much of his material (Miracles of Ecclesiastical 
History) and devotes some space to a criticism of that famous 
essay. There is, finally, an extended and interesting discussion 


Lourdes. 


After a chapter on the curious fanaticism of the Irvingite 
movement the manifestations of “Faith-Healing” are brought 
under review. The theological fallacies of its advocates and 
practitioners are exposed and the real injury to right .concep- 
tions of faith which all such cults inflict is clearly shown. 
In a similar fashion he deals with “Mind Cure,” including 
Christian Science. He sees in this last system the caricature, 
inversion, and reductio ad absurdum of all that is true in 


Divine revelation—‘it is a cosmic pantheism, that, all that, and 
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nothing but that.” He expresses surprise that certain pastors 
are puzzled because their people when tainted with this form 
of error turn away from historical Christianity, whereas nothing 
else was to be expected. Each is the strict negation of the other. 
We agree and, at the same time, would add that the existence 
of this cult and its vogue spell the bankruptcy of popular 
Protestantism. Incidentally, the leaders of the Emmanuel 


the “rationalistic veil” which “hangs over all their religious pre- 


prominence assigned in their system to the reflex benefits of 
religious faith and prayer as therapeutic agents; thus, “we are 
frankly shocked at the coupling together of faith and paregoric, 
prayer and podophyllin in a single comprehensive pharma- 
copoea.” 

Dr. Warfield has written a most interesting book and one 
which will undoubtedly engage the attention of many whose 
tastes do not run in the direction of theological literature. It 
will do good in liberal measure and in various ways; for one 
thing, it will give to the person interested in sundry classes of 
extraordinary phenomena a conspectus which is bound to have 
its effect in more intelligent thinking. To those who have a 
studious inclination and desire to go into the investigation of 
the matter for themselves, the book will serve as an admirable 
introduction, presenting in convenient form the gist of relevant 
data culled from a vast bibliography on the subjects of which 
it treats. Notes, in brevier and separated from the text of the 
lectures, occupy nearly a third of the space. Including minor 
references they number more than five hundred separate items, 
some of which are quite discursive and rank with the most in- 
teresting parts of the volume. 


THEODORE B. FOSTER 
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The Shorter Bible; The New Testament. Translated and ervenged by Charles 

Foster Kent, with the collaboration of Charles Cutler Torrey, Henry A. 

Sherman, Frederick Harris, and Ethel Cutler. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York, 1918, pp. xix, 305. $1.00 net. 

This little book was produced to satisfy the needs of “lay” 
students, that very numerous class who cannot be persuaded to 
use commentaries, and who generally would not be able to use 
them intelligently. To such readers many passages of the Bible 
will always remain incomprehensible, and these consequently 
might just as well be omitted. So the present volume omits 
rather liberally. Titus, II John, III John, and Jude do not 
appear at all, I Tim. and II Pet. are represented by only a few 
verses, while Heb. and Rev. lose most of their contents. In 
Rom. there are printed I : I, 40-25, 2 :6-15, 3: 1-44, 9f., 
19-24, 27 f., 4:13, 5 : I-11, ch. 6, 7 : 14-19, 24-25 a, 8 : I-29, 
31-39, 10 : 5-15, I1 : 33-36, chs. 12-14, 15 : I-7, 22-26, 30-33, 
16 : I-23, and the treatment of the other major Epistles is 
similar. The Synoptic material is divided into “The Life of 

_ Jesus” (pp. I-61), and “The Teachings of Jesus” (pp. 62-96), 
the latter being subdivided into five sections. The bulk of 
Acts is given, and a very liberal selection from the Fourth 
Gospel (30 pages). 

The sole motive at work in this elimination is evidently peda- 
gogical, without doctrinal bias. There has been no attempt to 
make a “modernistic” New Testament, and the narratives of 
the Birth and the Resurrection of Christ (for instance) are not 
interfered with. The most radical excision is that of the anti- 
Gnostic material, as is unquestionably wise. Next to this the 
eschatological passages have suffered most, but enough is left 
to show the claims of Christ and the expectations of the 
Apostles unequivocally. One might quarrel, however, with the 
over-reduction of the sections bearing on the more technical 
Atonement theology; Rom. 3 : 21 ff. hardly needs the condens- 


7 ing given it on p. 193. 
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The second aim of the volume is to make the text speak for 
itself as far as possible. In the Synoptic Gospels the topical 
arrangement helps accomplish this, in the rest of the New 
Testament chronological order is followed, while throughout 
abundant paragraph headings serve as “sign posts”. But the 
chief means of clarity is the (very) periphrastic translation: 
“English which will present the thought of the biblical writers 
so plainly and directly that commentaries will be unnecessary” 
(p. vi). So, for instance, I Cor. 7 : 14 6 appears as “Otherwise 
your children would be classed with the heathen, while as a 
_matter of fact they belong to God’s people” (p. 169), and Rom. 
_ 7 :19 as “I do not understand my own actions, for I do not act 
as I wish, but instead, I do what I detest” (p. 196). | 

Of course, this is bound to result in individualistic interpre- 
tation, and the more so in proportion to the difficulty of the 
passage. The translation of II Cor. 5 (pp. 185 f.) will illustrate 
this. In v. 2 odpar is supplied, although most commentators 
render & roirw by “on this account”. The thought in v. 3 is 
“we hope for the Parousia before death”, but this is lost in the 
translation offered. The next verses are well paraphrased, but 
“we guide our lives by faith without seeing him” is weak for 

v. 7. Verses 11-13 are omitted. The rendition of v. 14 is 
almost literal, but it can scarcely be claimed that “as one died 

for all, then all have died” needs no commentary. In v. 16 
kata capxa is made “by his physical appearance”; this obscures 

the sense and commits the text to the (very dubious) theory 
that St. Paul had known Christ during His lifetime. And why 

is “simply” introduced? “The old life” for ra épxaca in v. 17 is 

too narrow. In v. 19 the force of the impressive periphrasis is 
ignored, and “instead of” is a gloss. In v. 20 “as it were” is a false 
rendition of &s, which contains no sense of unreality; “because 
God appeals through us” is the meaning. The second éyapriav 
in v. 21 is boldly made “the victim of sin”, although St. Paul's — 
meaning may be very different. 
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Of course, this chapter is one of extraordinary difficulty, and 
ordinarily there is not so much room for dissent. Yet it is 
hardly to be denied that “minority opinions” of exegesis are too 
frequent. 

In the Synoptic section the headings occasionally strive too 
vigorously for modernity. Soon p. 19, “The Supreme Miracles 
of Mental and Moral Healing” (for the stilling of the tempest!), 
p. 41, “The Grafting High Priests”, p. 76, “The Democracy of 
the Kingdom of God”. “A Living Wage for All Willing to 
Work” (p. 85) for the parable of the Vineyard Laborers is 
painfully far fetched; it could equally well be headed “Capital’s 
Independence of the Claims of Labor”. And why is the irrele- 
vant v. 16 included in this section? And there are various minor 
points. On p. 5 “Cyrenius” should have been “Quirinius”. “God 
save him” for “Hosanna” (p. 40) is pedantic and probably wrong. 
The immediate juxtaposition of Matt. 5:20 and I1 :18 is 
startling (p. 62). Luke 17:21 is rendered “the Kingdom of 
God is within you” (p. 74), although this version has very few 
defenders among specialists. “Modest” for rrwxoi (Matt. 5 : 2) 
is weak, and “reviled, persecuted, and falsely maligned because 
of loyalty to me” (Matt. 5 : 11) is rather pedestrian (pp. 96/.). 
And, throughout, Old Testament quotations should have been 
indicated as such. 

None the less, the book as a whole will raise fewer queries 
than any other of the numerous recent translations, which is — 
another way of saying that the work has been exceedingly well 
done. The English is often beautiful, always dignified, and 
surprisingly clear. For Bible Classes and for private study it 
should soon make itself almost indispensable. 

The hope may be expressed that the excellent corps of 
scholars who prepared this version will see their way clear to a 

- translation of the entire New Testament, without omissions. 
Such a translation should have high scientific value. 
BuRTON Scott EASTON 
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The Missionary Question. By the Rev. M. R. Newbolt, M. A. Handbooks 
of Catholic Faith and Practice. Robert Scott, London. Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1918, pp. 136. $1.00. 

Not long ago there was founded in the United States The 
Unpopular Review, a periodical designed by its founders to tell 
“unpopular” truths to the American people. This little book of — 
136 pages might well be termed “The Unpopular Book of Mis- 
sions”, for it certainly does discuss many phases of the mis- 
sionary question with a keenness which is very unusual and 
with a frankness which will unquestionably make it unpopular 
to many Anglican minds. The present reviewer has seldom 
met with a book of this size which presented so many facts for 
serious consideration, with a daring and certainty which are 
distinctly refreshing. For instance, Mr. Newbolt points to 
the conventional ignoring of Roman Catholic Missions in most 
Anglican missionary textbooks. It is not often emphasized 
that R. C. Missions “are greater than those of all other denom- 
inations of Christians put together”. (p. 13.) In India, for 
example, out of some three and one-half million Christians, 
1,800,000 are Roman Catholics, a little over one million are 
Protestants, while Anglican and Syrian Christians together 
total a little over 600,000. “In China, according to the census 
of 1913, there were about a million and a half Christians, of 
whom the total number of Anglicans and Protestants combined 
amounted to less than a quarter of a million of communicant 
Christians, the remaining million and a quarter being Roman- 
ists. Should we gather that this was the case from the litera- 
ture we are accustomed to read on Chinese Missions? Do we 
realize that the total number of Anglicans is only 28,317 divided 
among seven dioceses?” (p. 16.) So the author is brave enough 
to say that “the true state of the case, to which it is folly to 
shut our eyes, is that both in efficiency, experience, size, and 
devotion the Roman Catholic Church is far and away the 
greatest missionary body in Christendom.” (p. 17.) This 
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does not by any means imply a blind admiration for things 
Roman, for we have this scathing criticism of the Papal 
Church: “She has seen the vision of the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them, and has built up a conception of 
spiritual dominion, grandiose indeed, and fascinating, but 
in its essence a worldly ideal clad in a spiritual garb.” 
(p. 22.) 

A sympathic study is made of Protestant Missions today, 
with their emphasis on Church Unity, and it is pointed out 
that at least one great weakness in Anglican Missions is the 
lack of imagination, and that it is just this “inestimable gift” 
which makes the Protestant missionary enthusiasm so marvel- 
ous and so compelling. 

The weaknesses of much of Anglican propaganda are laid 
bare unflinchingly, and in such telling words that quotation 
seems best. 

“The unpalatable fact is this. Manyleaders of Non-conform- 
ity are well grounded in their own position, but the majority 
of Anglican priests and students are not. The average English 
student of the type that attends meetings of the Student 
Movement is quite prepared to discuss or even dogmatize; he 
is not always aware that the questions on which he or she is. 
asked to give an opinion contain much matter for study. The 
belief ingrained in the English mind is that whereas all other 
branches of knowledge require special training, theology and 
matters of religious belief and practice are questions to be 
settled by the light of nature, and decided in the long run - 
personal predilection.” (p. 43.) 

Such an author naturally has it in for the conventional 
Anglican stiffness in worship, and he quotes with relish the 
story that “after the taking of Pekin and suppression of the 
Boxer rising, the triumph of Christianity in the English form 
was celebrated by a chaplain, in surplice, hood, and stole, 
saying Matins along with a deaconess, both of them standing 
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literally on the ‘Great Stone of Heaven’, living symbols of the 
world-wide character of Moderate Anglicanism.” (p. 62.) 

That there is something radically wrong with Anglican mis- 
‘sions is shown by the author in regard to Japan—where the 
Russian Orthodox Missions, the personal work of one leader, 
Bishop Nicolai, today number “rather less than twice as many 
as those of our seven dioceses combined, in which are laboring 
seven bishops and sixty-five English and American clergy.” 
(p. 65.) This, too, despite the Russo-Japanese war, in which 
owing to the thoroughness of Catholic teaching on the part of 
the Orthodox, nationalism was overcome. There are few parts 
of Anglicanism today, missionary or otherwise, of which this 
is the case. 

Then come a number of suggestions for the betterment of the 
services, and in view of the painful experience which the 
. American Church is at present enduring in the revision of her 
lectionary, it is encouraging to see in cold print “that a great 
deal of the Old Testament and parts even of the New, are far 
more suited for study than for public recitation in Church. 
Many of the lessons from Chronicles, Job, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and even from the Acts, are very hard to understand as de- 
tached lections given to folk without any general knowledge of 
their meaning.” (p. 84.) 

Altogether, we heartily commend this timely work, if not as 
food for the soul at least as a most wholesome spiritual tonic. 

LEICESTER C, LEwWIs 


The Sources of the Hexateuch. By Edgar S. Brightman. The Abingdon Press, 


_ New York, 1918, pp. 395. $3.00. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a systematic reconstruction 
of the Hexateuchal Sources as an aid for Bible students has 
been the parallel arrangement of the J, E, D and P documents 
in the Student’s Old Testament (Kent). However, this did not 
completely meet the need for the original documents themselves 
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which Dr. Brightman has supplied with much success; for in 
this edition it is possible to read the respective Sources, with 
the exception of D, in their original unity and continuity, re- 
produced according to the “established results” of a consensus 
of critical scholarship. The text (Am. Rev. Ed.) of each is 
introduced with a concise treatment of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the respective documents, and the general intro- 
duction provides a brief summary of the course of Biblical 
research from its inception with Astruc in 1753 down to the 
present crystallization of results. 

What the consensus or general agreement among all scholars 
means the author takes special pains to show, and his con- 
clusions are illuminating in view ef the still lingering, though un- 
warranted, distrust of a claim for positive results due to non- 
essential differences among scholars themselves. Eerdmans, 
free lance among Biblical experts, and his school, are treated 
(rightly) with respect, but correctly classified in a way to pre- 
vent their views from overbalancing the main position of the 
large and more sober majority. 

Although it is justifiable to contend for fixed decisions 
based upon ““the overwhelming and convincing weight of the 
evidence” so far as the fundamental position of criticism 
is concerned if minor stratifications within the documents them- 
selves are disregarded, in order to read intelligently and 
chronologically the first six books of the Bible, still it is per- 
haps too soon to admit unreservedly that the work of the 
future is henceforth to be the historical and religious inter- 
pretation merely (p. 211). In view of the increasing interest 
in the Pentateuchal problem, academic signs seem to point to 
a general overhauling of the whole structure erected on the 
Wellhausen foundation; and indeed a ready access to the 
separate Sources, such as this volume makes practical, will con- 
tribute to these future products. At any rate, the historical 
and religious interpretation must itself react to modify the 
existing theoretical scheme. 
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As a whole and in detail the book merits much praise, and 
in practical usefulness will find a place upon the same shelf 
with Creelman’s Introduction (1917). No serious reader of the 
Old Testament can afford today to disregard the Hexateuchal 
problem; nor, for that matter, can any other part of the Bible 
be read correctly without some first hand acquaintance with 
the documentary background which the critical analysis 
reveals. 

It is not particularly relevant here to criticize minor details; 
but I think we should be careful not to bind ourselves too 
rigidly to certain stereotyped classifications, such as the usual 
contrast made between P as Priestly and E as Prophetical, 
inasmuch as E is also priestly in relation to its own time when 
the developed priesthood of the post-exilic period did not exist. 
As a matter of fact it would be more correct to compare E with 
J as priestly and prophetical respectively notwithstanding the 
higher ethical progress of the Ephraimite school, since it is the 
peculiar theological interests and religious theories of E which 
particularly distinguish it from J. Care should also be taken 
to distinguish between the opinion of the majority and 
that of the latest group of scholars. Cf. the dating of Ezra, 
p. 209. 

If any important general fault is to be found with the book 
it may be an excess of optimism. Still it is refreshing to be 
able to rely unhesitatingly upon critical conclusions unani- 
mously accepted, since the literary substratum upon which 
the Old Testament books are based is no longer a terra incognita 
whose source-materials lie beyond the efforts of successful in- 
vestigation and consideration. I have no doubt that the gen- 
eral reader, as well as the clergy and technical scholar, will be 
able to assimilate the contents of this book with profit. Some 
sort of attention to the general subject of which this work is 
a part is a duty for all thoughtful Christians in the present 
emergency of Biblical interests. H.C. AcKERMAN 


The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris. By R. M. Wenley. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1917, pp. viii, 332. 

It is a rare treat to have the life and work of an original 


ar this biography of the former head of the philosophy department 
at the University of Michigan. For nearly twenty years 
—1870 to 1889—Dr. Morris was at work in philosophy at 
Michigan, and it is his successor, Dr. Wenley, who tells the 
story. 

It would be impossible with anything less than a treatise to 
do justice to this fascinating account, but we most earnestly 
~ recommend the volume to all who are interested in what Dr. 
~Wenley puts as the sub-title “A chapter in the history of 
American Thought in the Nineteenth Century”. Theologians, 
_ philosophers, and historians of thought will find in this develop- 
-ment of Morris’ life and philosophy a pleasure as deep as it is 
unusual. The mere outline of the work points its interest. 
-Morris was brought up in strict New England Puritanism, a 
trifle widened and humanized by the Civil War, and then in 
1864 plunged into the crucible life of a theological seminary, 
namely that of Union in New York. Leaving in the middle of 
his course, he embarked upon the sea of philosophy under 
_ German guides of the middle of the nineteenth century. Upon 
his return to this country, his whole life-work centered about 

_ the development of a spiritual interpretation of life, following a 
short and apparently painful period of utter unbelief. Marvel- 
ous is the revelation of the changes in his thought, until the 
time when he seeks confirmation in the historic Church and 
later becomes a Vestryman of St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor. 
The deadly struggle of the whole later nineteenth century be- 
tween “spiritual idealism” and materialism found its expression 
in Morris. Even those who would differ most widely from him 
in philosophical party must envy that serene and lofty confi- 
dence of spirit, with which Morris bent Hegel to be the ally of 
Christianity. 
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Some thirty years ago, John Inglesant, as the life and philoso- 
phy of a religious soul, gave joy to many. Yet Inglesant was 
“only a romance”, and here in the life of Morris is a picture of 
reality. It seems not too much to say that everything that a 
“philosophical biography” ought to do, this study of Morris by 


Wenley does. LEICESTER C. LEwIs 


The People of Tipi Sapa. By Sarah Emilia Olden. Morehouse Publishing 

4 Co., Milwaukee, 1918, pp. xxiii, 158. $2.50. 
, The rich folk-lore of the American Indians has not yet re- 
> ceived the attention of students of anthropology which its rich- 
ness deserves. In the study of the growth of religious and social 
: ideas the legends of North American Indians have been too 
q often neglected. Miss Olden has brought together in this neat 
= volume a series of myths and legends which the comparative 
i anthropologist and student of religion will read with eagerness. 
After an introduction by Bishop Burleson and a preface by 
7 the author, Miss Olden gives in very graphic form a brief 
' biographical sketch of Tipi Sapa, one time chief of the Dakota 
a Indians, and now the Rev. P. J. Deloria. The bulk of the 
- stories which makes up the rest of the book were received by 
the author from the lips of Tipi Sapa himself, and are told in 

° his simple and forceful language. 

In reading these tales one is reminded again and again of 
, similar ancient Semetic stories. The tale of the rock, painted 
red, to which a long prayer was made, recalls the stone which 
y Joshua declared to have “heard all the words of the Lord which 
he spake unto” the Children of Israel just after they had en- 
; camped at Shechem; the trial by ordeal, described on page six, 
recalls similar provisions in the Pentateuch; and the Indian’s 
S consciousness of the nearness of the Great Spirit reminds us of 
" Israel’s belief in Jehovah’s immanence. Among the most 
beautiful of the stories here recorded is that of the “Pipe of 
4 Peace.” The tales deal with domestic, social, and religious 
matters, and throw much light upon the customs of North 
America’s primitive people. 
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This book will be not only stimulating to missionaries and 
to those interested in the welfare of our Indian peoples, but 
also indispensable to the student of anthropology and com- 
parative religion, and both the author and publisher are to be 
congratulated upon their service to this department of useful 


knowledge. The volume is well illustrated. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Religion of the Tommy. By Very Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, D. D. 

Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1918, pp. 144. $1.00. 

This is an interesting series of ‘War Essays and Addresses’ 
by one who has just returned from the Front. Its purpose and 
appeal are admirable, and must serve to cancel a number of 
naive and ill-digested theological statements. 

LEICESTER C. LEwis 
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Just outside the northeast walls of Jerusalem, on the 21st 
of August, a most significant ceremony took place—the laying 
of the cornerstone of the first great modern Hebrew univer- 
sity. The actual building of the university will not take place 
until after the war. M. 


In the passing of William Porcher DuBose, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean and Professor in the University of the South, the Ameri- 
can Church has lost one of its most distinguished and original 
theologians. Dr. DuBose was on the faculty at Sewanee from 
1871, and was Dean from 1894 to 1908. His best known works 
are: The Soteriology of the New Testament (1892), the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils (1896), The Gospel in the Gospels (1906), the 
Gospel according to St. Paul (1907), and High Priesthood and 


Professor Herman Cohen of Marburg, for many years the 
head of the Neo-Kantian revival, is dead. Cohen had de- 
_ veloped a school which might be called the extreme left wing of 
the German Idealistic thinkers, and this ‘Marburg School’ had 
long protested against the current Hegelianism which so per- 

- meated German thinking. Upon his seventieth birthday, in 
1912, a volume of Philosophische Abhandlungen, composed in 
his honor, testified to the wide extent of his influence as teacher 
and thinker. L. 


Now that the Greek Orthodcx Church is about to establish 
_an archbishopric in America, and is, through its representative, 
the Metropolitan of Athens, examining the constitutions of 
those Churches in America, which are closely related to the 
Orthodox Church in doctrine and government, especially that 
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of the Anglican Church in America, it is expedient that the 
Episcopal Church should be alive to the situation and do its 
utmost to bring about the most sympathetic and durable un- 
derstanding between her catholicity and that of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The Metropolitan of Athens, at 1715 a 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., invites active co- ‘ 
operation with the Episcopal Church. M. 


That apocalyptic literature, such as we have reference to in 
Dan. 12 : 4, 9, was common to early Sumerian times has been 
recently shown by Stephen Langdon’s study of a tablet dealing 
with the mysteries of Babylonian symbolism, where the ancient 
writer says, “Let the knowing instruct the knowing, and let 
him that does not know not read” (The Museum Journal, 9, _ 


152). 

In the same issue of the same journal, pages 158 /f., Dr. 
Langdon discusses a Sumerian liturgy containing an ode to the 
Word. The author, after discussing the \éyos of Heraclitus, the 
Hebrew nin "27, and the déyos of later Judaism and early Chris- 


tianity, goes on to tell about the Sumerian Word, an agent 
acting as intermediary between the great gods and the world, 
to whom psalms were sung, as early as 2500 B. c. The Sumerian 
Word, however, is always regarded as a word of wrath. It was 
only in later Babylonian times that the idea of the Word 
assumed more spiritually positive meaning and was considered 


the agent of creation. M. 


How old is ‘Father’, as a term of address for the secular clergy 
among English-speaking people? Mr. Purcell in his life of 
Cardinal Manning (Macmillan, 1896), has the following words 
and note, Vol. II, p. 762: “Cardinal Manning made it a point 
to exalt the secular clergy; and to dispel from their minds the 
delusion, that because of their vows the Regulars had higher 
claims to spirituality. 
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twenty-nine delegates, besides some visitors, representing fifty- 
three institutions. 
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With this end in view Manning as archbishop imposed upon 
the secular clergy the appellation of ‘Father’, which before 
his time in England applied only to members of the religious 
orders. Many of the secular clergy objected to this appellation.” 
This would seem to place the change of usage in England 
some few years subsequent to Manning’s becoming archbishop 
of Westminster, which he did in 1865. In America a similar 
change took place at just about the same time, as may be 
gathered from the admirable life of Cardinal McCloskey, from 
the pen of the late Cardinal Farley (Longmans, 1918). In all 
the correspondence given in this volume, both official and 
private, the sharp distinction between regulars as ‘Father’ and 
seculars as ‘Mr.’ is preserved until the late sixties. Even in 
1869 both usages seem to have been allowed (cp. p. 278 with p. 
281), but after 1870, the earlier one disappears and ‘Father’ 
becomes simply: the priestly designation. Generally speaking, 
Anglican seculars have not followed their Roman brethren in 
objecting to this custom. L. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University re-— 
cently called a ‘Conference of Theological Schools in the 
United States and Canada, to be held in Cambridge, Mass., 
August 13 to 16, 1918’, to discuss ‘Problems of Theological 
Education arising out of the War’. The Conference duly met at 
the appointed time, and the Problems of Theological Educa- 
tion were discussed. There were present one hundred and 


On the evening of August 13, President Lowell addressed 
the delegates in the Faculty Room of Harvard University, 
where all subsequent sessions of the Conference were held. In 
a few well-chosen words he outlined the social and religious 
problems presented to the minister by the war and then gra- 
ciously extended the hospitality of the University to the assem- 
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bled theologians, expressing a desire to make the conference as 
successful as possible. 

After a service in the University Chapel on Wednesday 
morning, the discussion of the appointed questions began. 
In the morning President Mackenzie, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, opened a discussion of the ‘Causes affecting the — 
number and quality of theological students’, and of “The 
measures to be taken by the theological schools to meet the 
shortage of ministers which will arise after the war’. 

In the afternoon, President Barbour, of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, opened a discussion of ‘The indispensable 
minimum and the unattainable ideal in theological education’. 
On Thursday under the leadership of Dean Bartlett, of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, the Conference discussed “The 
obligation resting upon the theological schools to provide ade- 
quate training for: The parish minister; Religious education in 
school and college, and in church and Sunday school; Pro- 
fessional teachers of theological disciplines; Social service; 
and Missions. The topics for Friday, introduced by President 
McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, were: “To what 
extent can the “case system” or the “clinical method” be followed 
in practical training for the ministry?; To what extent should 
preaching and parish work by students be restricted?; and 
What limitations are desirable in the use of beneficiary aid?’ 

Within its limitations—the exclusion of delegates from Ro- 
man Catholic Seminaries and the consequent limitation of out- 
look—the conference may be pronounced a complete success. It 
was an inspiring thing to see such a body of able men, repre- 
senting so many shades of theological thinking in the United 
States and Canada meeting together and comparing notes. It 
was an inspiring thing to witness the idealism and dynamic of 
modern Christianity as represented by these leaders of Chris- 
tian thought. It was an inspiring thing to hear them tell of - 
their loyalty to their country and of their devotion to truth and 
righteousness. All these things and many more served to make 
the Harvard Conference a memorable event. M. 
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